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BATSMEN AND BOWLERS OF ENGLAND 


A Flag to Guide the Guides 



Princess Mary handing a flag to her sister guide, the patrol leader of the Bermondsey troop 

QUEER STORY OF A RAT 


NATURE OUT OF 
BALANCE 

Amazing strength of 

HER FORCES 

Twenty Million Tons of Water 

MARGIN BETWEEN SAFETY 
AND DANGER 

It lias been reckoned that twenty 
million tons of water rushed through 
Louth in the hours of its great disaster. 

We shall not soon hear the last of that 
sad tragedy f The * victims are buried, 
and generous help is making good the 
damage, but science and industry have 
to record the details for the future to 
note, and profit by. 

The Lud, Louth's little river,_is nor¬ 
mally a stream three feet wide and one 
foot deep. On the fatal afternoon four 
and a half inches'fell over the river's 
watershed. Four and a half inches—a 
bath for a pigeon ; but it fell at a uni¬ 
form depth over 20,000 acres of landi 
and all drained simultaneously towards 
the natural outlet, the river bed. Tlie 
stream was converted into a torrent 150 
feet wide and 50 feet high l It is esti¬ 
mated that the 20 million tons of water 
fell in little .more than two hours. 

Keeping the Balance 

An inch of rain on an acre of land 
means 3630 cubic feet, or 101 tons, of 
water. From the well-carved mouth of 
tlie Danube there safely. passes to the 
sea an.average of 205,000 cubic feet of 
water every second. Little rivers like 
the Lud, however, cannot safely become 
Danubes all of a sudden. • 

All life upon the planet depends upon 
natural equilibrium. We have a harm¬ 
less. annual rainfall of 128 inches at 
Glencoe in Argyllshire, and of 186 inches 
at the Sty in Cumberland. For tlie rest 
of the country we expect between 25 and 
30 inches spread over a year. A sudden 
addition of four inches, and ’precious 
life and property are swept away. The 
atmosphere, when it reaches saturation- 
point, is always capable of causing floods, 
but its action normally follows an average 
course, and we are prepared for it. 

Leaning on the Wind 

Air is the breath of life, but if it circu¬ 
lates at too rapid a pace down to de¬ 
struction goes a Tay Bridge, with its 
train and passengers; Japanese or 
American towns in the track of a storm 
are blotted out like corn cut by a sickle. 

In the Antarctic the air we breathe 
blows at such a rate that men can lean 
against it as if it were a wall. 

Earth, with her fiery heart, has innu¬ 
merable safety valves. They are vol¬ 
canoes, by which escape disruptive steam, 
gases‘,'and molten rocks, harmlessly as a 
rule, so that villagers people these moun¬ 
tain sides and form vineyards on their 
rich volcanic dust. But when earth’s 
internal balance is upset then, in a 
night, Pompeii and Herculaneum vanish 
like snow-flakes in the sun. 


A Liverpool girl; whose father helps .to 
clear rats from incoming ships, -sends us the 
following true account of a recent experience. 

A large ship had just arrived.with 
maize from South America.' ’ . 

After the workmen had discharged a 
number of bags in. between a tier of 
sacks they found a rat’s nest made of 
bits of. newspaper and sacking ; and in 
the nest were eight young rats;. L . . 

They did not disturb the nest then, 
as they were engaged a few feet away ; 
arid while they waited the mother rat 
came and carried away her eight young 
ones to what she thought was a place 
of safety on some more bags. 

When the workmen came near the’ 
place where the mother rat had placed 
her little ones she again began to move 
them to an angle iron on the ship's side. 
My father then brought a wire cage 


and placed the young ones in it, and 
the old rat ran into it after them. 

Next,- my father placed them in a 
linen bag and put them, in his large 
inside coat pocket, to take them alive 
to his employer’s office. 

About an hour afterwards he found 
the large mother rat under his coat near 
liis neck. He tried to catch it, but it 
came out at the collar of his coat, ran 
down-his back, and escaped. 

It had bitten a hole through the linen 
bag .and crawled up between his waist¬ 
coat and jacket, • 

He tells me he has carried thousands 
of fats in his large inside pocket, and 
this was the first to bite through tlie 
linen bag and escape. ' 

He thinks it was a most unusual rat, 
and very devoted to its young. 


A VILLAGE TO BE 
• DROWNED 

DOOM OF A SPLENDID 
HOUSE 

How the Great City Transforms 
the Countryside 

EFFECT OF A NEW WATER 
SCHEME 

Tlie great water-works scheme for 
i supplying Sheffield,- Derby, Leicester, 
and Nottingham with water from the 
upper valley of the Derbyshire Derwent 
has been revised in Parliament, and one 
of the effects is that the village of 
Derwent itself, and Derwent Hall, 
owned by the Duke of Norfolk, will in a 
few years lie at the bottom of a lake. 

There are no more striking moorland 
t scenes in England than those around 
the head-waters of the Derwent, and 
few more remote. So far away are they 
from the main roads, along which 
passes the wheeled traffic of England, 
that no conveyance of any kind can 
climb out of the deep-cut upper Der¬ 
went valley into the head-water valleys 
of the * Don, on . the one side, or the 
Mersey on'the other side. Whoever 
leaves the valley northward, eastward, 
or westward must ride a horse or walk. 

England of Long Ago 

So remote is this valley that the tide 
of the Reformation did not rise so high 
as^this, and the people, to a large extent, 
are Roman Catholics in religion, and 
always have been. 

When the highest little-village in the 
valley is reached, with nothing but 
slieepwalks and heathery moorlands 
.beyond, we find, nestling cosily on the 
! green flatness beside the stream, the 
grey enclosures of Derwent Hall, one of 
the finest-examples - in England of a 
; hall as halls used to be. 

Its rooms are panelled with the oldest 
dark oak ; its walls tone outside with 
the gritstone precipices that frown on 
it from above the light brown fells. 

Cry for Water 

But the thirst of English factories 
for water, and of the people massing in 
the industrial cities in millions, must 
be quenched. Every year these 
machine-filled centimes call for more 
water, more millions of gallons per day, 
and so Derwent village and Derwent 
Hall must go, sunk under one of tli? 
vast reservoirs that will fill the floor 
of the narrow valley for miles. . . 

Once this secluded valley was'chiefh 
the home of religious men. Derwent 
then was Derwent Chapel, and one of 
the streams is still the Abbey Brook. 
Above, higher still, was. the Abbey 
Grange,' where the monks farmed tlie 
lower slopes of the hills. But farms 
and halls must all go now. The waters 
must be kept pure. The toil of millions 
far away down the stream transforms 
these remote and silent uplands at last. 
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BLACK TOMMY 
FROM THE WAR 
Story of a Brighton Cat 

HOW PUSSY SOLVED A 
MYSTERY* 

A Brighton reader. tells this story of a 
visiting cat, and tells it well. 

The first visitor we received when we 
came to live in Brighton was a cat, 
black -all oyer, except for one white spot 
under his chin. 

' At trrst we took little notice of him, 
but when, after intruding into our back 
garden, he gained courage and came into 
breakfast, we gave him some milk. And 
from that time he came nearly every day. 

As it is rather inconvenient to have 
a nameless cat in a house, by consent of 
the whole house we named him Peter. 

A year passed, and we had to leave our 
.old home. And then arose the problem : 
What could we do with Peter ? 

We wanted to take him with us, for 
fear he should starve if we left him 
behind. But did he belong to anyone ? 
It was possible he did, for when he first 
.visited us he had a bell round his neck. 
Besides, he went away every night. 

Back From the War 

So we decided on a plan that would 
-enable us to find the real owners of Peter. 

Next morning he was sent ofi with a 
postcard tied around Iris neck, and on it 
these words : “ Will the owner of this cat 
please call at 68, Florence Road, as I 
wish to see him ? 

About tea-time Peter returned with¬ 
out the card.. He. had delivered, his 
.message faithfully. 

Later, a lady and gentleman called,* 
■ bringing the card with them and wish¬ 
ing to know what we wanted. 

We explained to them that we wished 
to keep the cat, but did not want to 
rob anyone. 

The gentleman said he had brought 
Black Tommy (as they called him) back 
from the war with him, but as they had a 
-canary, which Tommy seemed to like 
too well, they would give the cat to us. 

Peter was ours I How glad we were ! 


CONQUERING DISEASE 

New National Step Forward 

ORGANISING THE FIGHT FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 

The study of the mystery of disease, 
how diseases come, and how they can be 
warded off or cured, has been almost 
entirely carried on privately,' * or by 
men who have no authority behind them. 
Now all this is to be altered. A 
Medical Research Council is being 
formed under Government authority, and 
is expected to see that its work has a direct 
effect in improving the nation's health. 

In this way the search for new medical 
knowledge will be conducted on behalf 
of the whole nation, and Parliament may 
make grants to pay for it. 

One of the first responsibilities of this 
council is the taking charge of the 
radium gathered by the Government 
during the war. An ounce of radium is 
worth half-a-million pounds ; but there 
is not an ounce in the world in such a 
form that it can be used in experiments. 

The Medical Research Committee has 
managed to get hold of nearly five 
grammes, which is worth £72,500. The 
Research Department will have .control 
of this supply, and will regulate its use, 
so that it will be in the hands of men 
best able to study its effects in disease. 

The formation of this vastly important 
council, which in years to come 'may 
be able to bless mankind with far better 
health than has been known before, is, 
no doubt, due largely to Dr. Addison, 
our Minister of Health, who throughout 
his life has been an enthusiastic experi¬ 
menter and inquirer after knowledge. 


THE ROADS ARE UP 

A STREET TO LAST A v 
• . CENTURY 

Marvellous Roads the Romans 
Made 


CHEOPS AND HIS FIFTY- 
CENTURY HOUSE 

.Everywhere the roads are up; the 
long overdue repairs are being done at 
last, and new roads are being laid down 
which will last, it is said, as no modem 
roads have ever lasted yet. One piece of 
Oxford Street is expected to last 'for a 
hundred years. ’ 

It has been made up^ith 600,000 wood 
blocks, resting on concrete 15 inches 
thick, strong enough to bear a daily pro¬ 
cession of tanks. 

It may be doubted if any street can 
survive London traffic for so long, but, 
of course, roads do last for a century. 
The Romans were the greatest road- 
builders the world has known, and their 
mighty works live 2000 years after they 
laid their tools aside. 

Most of the military roads of Europe 
are those the Romans made. They still 
seam England, for Watling Street, 
running from Richborough in .Kent, 
passing through Canterbury and 
Rochester to London,,north to the Mid¬ 
lands, on to Cheshire'and Wales on the 
one hand, and away to the Solway Firth 
on the other, was our main highway 
until the time of Telford and Macadam, 
some 1800 years later. Even today Wat¬ 
ling Street is often a splendid roadway. , 

Splendid Roman Roads 

The Roman roads in France are still 
clearly -traceable, brilliant examples of 
workmanship, -and as one travels by 
train southward ‘through Italy, there 
by the railside stretches the old road, 
from Rome which once echoed to the 
tread of Caesar’s legions, marching to 
the conquest of Britain. 

It is gratifying that in this age of 
jerry-built*property, run up to last for a 
short-term lease, our architects and 
engineers should begin to think in 
centuries. We have built a Post Office 
department in London to last a thousand 
years. This is a reversion ±0 old ideals. 

. The old-time men built for eternity. 
Perhaps “ eternity ’* seemed to them no 
more than a thousand years seems to us, 
for in England, : at any rate, they 
thought that . with the completion 
of the year 1000 the end . of the world 
was to come, and as the 1 oooth year 
approached all building ceased. 

Building for Eternity ; 

~~ Rome we still call the Eternal 
City, a merely poetic title to us, but-one 
with literal significance for those who 
bestowed it. Byron wrote the lines : 
While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 

And when Rome falls—the World. 

That is the poet’s rendering of the 
actual phrase which the pilgrims in 
ancient days used; as they, yisited the 
majestic seat of,the Caesars. . Yes, the 
old-world men bijilt for eternity. Athens 
and Rome, after Thousands of years, 
still astonish and enthral u's; and we 
still look on .the last home of old Cheops, 
who built long before old Rome, built 
for Judgment Day. His 1 mighty pyramid 
was fashioned* as a sanctuary for liis 
bones until the time when such gods as 
he imagined should call him to the last 
Tribunal, und itefras Tasted fifty times a? 
long as our' optimists- hope this- new 
stretch of Oxford Street will last, . • 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun.. 186*8 
, Hours of rain.. 20*5 
Wet days .. 13 

Dry days .. 18 

Warmest day.. 25 th 
Coldest day .. 5 th' 


RAINFALL 


London - .. 
Exeter.. .. 
Cardiff.. 
Edinburgh ., 
Fort William. 
Dublin .'. 


ins.' '69 
ins.T*35 
ins. 3*85 
ins. 2*23 
ins. 670 
ius. 2*63 


HOW GERMANY 
STANDS 

HER GREAT PEACE TESTS 
A Country With Many Small 
Parties 

WILL THE NATION PULL 
TOGETHER? 

The German General Election has 
been held, and the result is that no two 
of the six German parties are strong 
enough to form a government, and no 
three parties are likely To act together. 

Therefore there is likely to be a period 
of doubt, during which it will be difficult 
to know who is speaking in the name of 
Germany as a whole. 

The Moderate Socialists, who .were in 
power before the election, allied with 
parties that might be described as 
Moderate Progressives supporting the 
Republic, have . been heavy losers this 
time, but the Socialists of all kinds, 
moderate and extreme, were singularly 
steady in their position. They numbered 
187 before the election and 190 after it. 

While the Socialist vote remained 
steady in its total numbers, it swayed 
towards the extreme wing, giving the 
“ Reds ” 80 members instead of 22, and 
The Moderates xid instead of 165. 

Great National Problem 

The- problem ^before Germany is how 
j will she form a settled government that 
ran accept responsibility and make 
fixed arrangements with other nations ? 

The world is waiting for a fixed settle¬ 
ment between The Allies and Germany. 
Till that comes there can be no rest free 
from watchful care bordering on dis¬ 
trust. Will The German parties now 
admit that each is powerless, and try 
to find a common ground of agreement 
on which They can satisfy the Allies ? 

If so, the election which has weakened 
each party may strengthen the nation 
as a whole 7 but it is almost as difficult 
for people who are not Germans to 
fathom the German mind as it is' for 
Germans to understand other nations. 

Germany has lost her War test. Her 
General Election brings her face to face 
with her Peace. Test. Will she face it 
practically ? t Who can say ? 

THE LITTLE TROUT 

How the Big Ones Gobble 
Them Up 

There are not so many trout in our 
streams as there were. Why is it ? 

The Board of Agriculture, has been 
looking into it. 

The chief enemy of trout, and of all 
fish in brooks and rivers, is man. It 
would not matter so much if men caught 
fish fairly with rod and line in the right 
season', but they make the Waters of the 
rivers unfit for fish by their pollutions. 

Other active enemies of trout are 
otters, and some birds, such as herons, 
which Icill more than they can eat. 
Moorhens and kingfishers are harmless 
to trout. “ - • *• 

But among the. worst enemies of the 
trout are other fishes. Eels are fond of 
trout spawn and small fry ; and the 
grayling, which is a bustling fish and 
a rapid breeder, drives the trout away. 

But, sad to say, small and middle- 
sized trout suffer heavily from the very 
large ones of their own species, who are 
cannibals. Being large, they need much 
food, and as they grow hungry they 
will gobble up anything, including their 
smaller companions, so' that anyone 
who catches a big trout is a friend of the 
smaller fellows. • .• : . 

COURAGE OF THE PHEASANT 

The courage of pheasants on tlieir nests 
is remarkable. A Morpeth* reader .gives an 
interesting instance. < '' u v 

'At the- bottom of our garden a hen 
pheasant is sitting on a nest with ten.eggs. 

We were careful not to disturb lier 
for : a clay or so,'arid then were surprised 
to find she made no effort to go away 
when we came near; and now she will 
sit quite still while we stroke her, and 
will eat out of our hands. 


A MIGHTY HUNTER 

And a Noble Man 

F. C. SELOUS IN SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 

On the grand staircase of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, 
now stands, mounted in a niche of 
granite sent by the government of South 
Africa from the Matoppo Hills, a bronze 
figure of Captain F. C. Selous, the ex- 
plorer-and naturalist. Not far away the 
great figure of Darwin looks out. 

Mrs. Selous has given the captain’s fine 
collection of specimens to the museum. 

In accepting the bronze statue as a 
national memorial " on behalf of the 
museum, Lord Grey of Falloden paid a 
tribute to Captain Selous that summed 
up his splendid character. 

He acquired, said Lord Grey, great 
fame as the greatest hunter of his genera¬ 
tion, and he had a world-wide reputation. 
But it was not his fame as an explorer 
I alone which had brought them together 
that afternoon. It *was his character as 
a man, the love he inspired in his friends, 
the respect and admiration which every* 
one who knew him had for him. 

He had a peculiar gift of sincerity, 
and he told the absolute truth about 
all his experiences. 

Courage of a True Gentleman 

,He loved to explore new country. He 
loved it for his interest in discovery and 
his liking for adventure ; never from an 
egotistical desire to be the first man to 
go anywhere or the first man to do some¬ 
thing nobody had done before. He 
combined sincerity and simplicity in his 
character. Indeed, as one who knew 
him well had said : “ He was a great 
hunter and a still greater gentleman/’ 

When the war came Captain Selous 
was over sixty. Old as lie was in years, 
he took the part of a young man in the 
war, and met the death of a young man 
at the head of his company. 

“In this museum,’’ added Lord Grey, 
“which is a national institution, this 
national memorial will be kept and 
honoured as a. memorial to one' who was 
a great explorer, a great traveller, a great 
hunter, and a most brave and single- 
minded and attractive character.’’ 

WHAT EVERyThILD 
SHOULD KNOW 

How to Put Out a Fire 

Probably every week some child, and 
even some grown-up person, is burned 
to death, because one or two quite simple 
facts are not known. . 

The most simple fact of all is that 
whatever is alight burns'upwards. 

Light a match and hold it with the 
flame downwards, and quickly the finger 
and thumb that hold the match will be 
burned as the fire rises. But hold the 
match outward and only the end of it 
will burn, creeping towards the thumb 
and finger quite slowly. 

Now give a quick nip outwards with 
finger and thumb, and the fire will go out. 

This shows exactly what should be 
done when any person is set on fire. 
The great danger is that the fire leaps 
up the clothes as it did up the match. 

The first thing to do, then, is to place 
the burning person lengthways on tlio 
ground, and stop the burning upwards. 

Then, with a coat, or anything else 
handy, smother the fire outwards as you 
put out - the match, and you will not 
be burned in doing it. 

If onty these simple rules had been 
followed after people liad. set them-r 
selves alight, five-out of. six of Those who 
have died from burning would be alive. 


SOMETHING GONE DOWN 

A reader at Southgate sends us a note 
about a very useful article that actually 
has gone down in price during the war. 

It is the hundred candle-power half¬ 
watt electric lamp, which was sold in 
1914 at 13s, 6d., and is today onlyhalf- 
a-guinea. 
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LIFE SPENT ON A 
CLOCK 

Old Man’s Wonderful 
Work 

AUTOMATIC CALENDAR OF TEN 
THOUSAND YEARS 

The people of Aurora, in the American 
State of Illinois, are proudly spreading 
the fame of a wonderful clock, made 
with forty years of careful and studious 
work, by an Englishman named William 
Bianford, who has died there recently 
at the age of 82. 

It is claimed for this clock that it has 
a calendar, working automatically by 
machinery, which will register each day, 
month and year" for ten thousand years, 
providing for leap years and all other 
irregularities. 

It also gives the longitude of 127 
of the principal cities of the world, and 
shows the time at any hour of the day 
or night in each. 

The changing phases of the moon are 
also shown, the apparent passage of 
the sun through the constellations of 
the zodiac, and the variations of the 
seasons. - 

The astronomical dial has only to be 
wound up once in 68 years ; the ordinary 
clock is wound once in two months 
automatically by an electric motor ; 
and at night the dials are automatically 
illuminated. 

William Bianford had'been a student 
of astronomy all his life, and his fore¬ 
fathers for generations were clock and 
watch makers, his father being employed 
at Greenwich Observatory. 

Many American cities are anxious 
to buy his wonderful clock, but Aurora 
will not let it go. 


„ SAFETY FIRST 
Saving 40 Accidents in 100 

That excellent body, the Safety First 
Council, has been able to make a most 
encouraging report. 

The terrible roll of deaths from ac¬ 
cidents has inspired the organisation 
to keep before our eyes constantly the 
need for taking no risks in the streets. 
How have their labours succeeded ? 

They report a decrease, up to 1918, 
of 40 per cent, in street accidents. 
Since that year there has been an in¬ 
crease of accidents, which is said to be 
due to drivers from the Army having 
been accustomed abroad to a different 
rule of the road from ours. The soldier- 
drivers, too, grew comparatively in¬ 
different to danger. 

No doubt the improvement will re¬ 
turn, but its coming depends as much on 
the care for safety shown by the public 
as on the carefulness of the drivers. 


A MYSTERIOUS BEAST 
Strange Story from South Africa 

By Our Johannesburg Correspondent 

Certain suburbs of Johannesburg are 
suffering from the depredations of some 
mysterious animal. 

Two bulldogs/ to say nothing of other 
breeds, have been found dead, bitten 
behind the neck. Poultry runs have 
been broken into, and the inmates killed. 
They are not eaten, but the blood has 
been sucked from them. Pigeon-houses 
have been smashed to matchwood, and 
most of the birds killed. 

Traps have been set, but without 
result. Some people say that the enemy 
is a rooikat, or lynx ; one man declared 
that he had seen an animal about the 
size of a Great Dane as he was 
leaving his grounds-in a motor-car. He 
immediately turned back, but it had 
disappeared. A few residents have been 
sitting up with shot guns in the hope of 
destroying the marauder, which must 
be some blood-sucking animal of great 
strength, emerging periodically, and then 
satiating its appetite for a day or two. 



W. Rhodes 
Yorkshire 



Woolley 

Kent 



Jack Hobbs J. T. Tyldestey 

Surrey Lancashire 



Nearly Run Out in the IVI.C.C. v. Oxford University Match at Lord’s 


Mead 

Hants 


Mr. F. W. Gilligan Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas 

Oxford University Essex 



These are some of the fine cricketers now playing for the Universities and Counties 
on whom their sides rely for victory 




THIS YEAR’S CRICKET 

OLD COUNTIES TAKE 
THE LEAD 

New Bowlers Coming to the 
Front 

PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON 

Cricket,' like all other sports, seems 
to have renewed its youth this year. 
Everywhere it is being played with keen 
enjoyment, and the best cricket is once 
more drawing its tens of thousands of 
admiring spectators. 

This renewed interest has had a good 
effect on the spirit of the game. That is, 
it has helped it to be played with vigour 
and dash, as a game should be played. 
The dull stone-waller who once stayed in 
an hour for four runs would feel himself 
out of'place on any ground today. 

But, though the feeling of the game 
is brisk, there has been no alteration in 
the dividing of its skill between the 
different parts of the country. The old 
cricketing centres still take the lead, and 
hold it steadily. 

We talk of. first and second class county 
teams, but really the first class forms 
two classes, with half-a-dozen counties 
in one group and the rest in the other 
group, while the so-called.. second class 
counties are really third class. 

The First Class Game 

To make up the real first class we 
must take Yorkshire, Notts, Kent, 
Surrey, and Lancashire, and whichever 
you like of the rest for a sixth, and the 
rest are distinctly a stage inferior. 

At the beginning of the year the call 
was for bowlers, but not many new ones 
have been found. Though the names ol 
the prominent bowlers will be compara¬ 
tively new to old lovers of the game, 
most were known last year or earlier. 

Thus, the ever-young Rhodes, most 
tricky of bowlers, is joined in Yorkshire 
by Waddington and Robinson, but only 
Macaulay is a “find” this season. 
Notts relies on its newish men, Rich¬ 
mond and Barratt; Lancashire on Cook, 
Dean, and Heap, none being this year’s 
men ; Surrey on Hitch, Rushby, and 
its old hands ; Kent on Woolley and 
Fairservice; Essex on Douglas and 
Reeves; and so the well-known men 
are not easily supplanted. 

Families of Cricketers 

In batting, of course, age does not 
count so much as in bowling, and four- 
fifths of the best batsmen are men of 
five or six seasons' experience.. 

The tendency for cricket to run in 
families is still observable. The Gunns 
of Notts and Abels of Surrey are joined 
by the Kilners of Yorkshire, and are 
outnumbered by the three Tyldesleys of 
Lancashire. 

Early play seems to indicate that the 
North of England will, on the whole, 
somewhat more than hold its own 
against the pick of the South. 

The university cricket is likely to be 
a stern contest. Both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have made an energetic search 
for bowlers, and Oxford seems to have 
succeeded with Bet ting ton, while Cam¬ 
bridge has very capable freshmen in 
Partridge from Malvern and Gibson 
from Eton. 

In this manliest and purest of games, 
played by the finest of our country’s 
manhood, we can always happily, what¬ 
ever our place of birth may'be, close 
with the truly English hope that the 
best side, playing the most strictly 
honourable game, may win. 


WILL YOU SEND A BOOK TO INDIA? 

A good lady friend who is going out to 
Ceylon as a missionary thinks some of 
our readers maybe able to spare “ nice, 
bright story books in easy English,” for 
the girls of Tampola, Ceylon, to read, and 
so we gladly pass on her request. Books 
may be sent for this good purpose to 
Miss Lambe, at 27, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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ODD IDEA FOR THE 
PAPER CRISIS 

INVENTORS WHO DO NOT 
UNDERSTAND 

Cleaning the Newspaper Like 
a Slate 

HOW THE OLD MONKS 
SOLVED THE PROBLEM 

It is astonishing how often history 
repeats itself, and it may do so again 
in connection with the paper shortage 
now facing the world, sending the price 
-of papers up every week. 

At a meeting of the Institute of In¬ 
ventors the extraordinary suggestion 
was made that newspapers should be so 
printed that the sheets could be wiped 
clean and used again. 

After reading the day's news we should 
hand back the paper, which would go 
to the newspaper office, be wiped clean, 
and have the next day’s news printed 
on it, and thus be sent out on a second 
mission. If water-ink were used instead 
of oil-ink, it was declared, there would 
be no difficulty .about the matter. 

Impossible Scheme 

We are afraid the inventor of. this 
idea has never seen a big newspaper 
printed, or- he, would know that it is. not 
printed on sheets but on' a great roll of 
paper.. -The paper rushes through the 
machine at a tremendous rate, and as 
the papers are printed they are cut and 
folded by the' machine, ready to go to 
the newsagents. The large circulation 
of papers like the Children’s Newspaper 
would be quite impossible' if we had to 
; print on sheets as in the old days. 

; Possibly, for very small publications 
’with limited circulations, such as the 
transactions of learned societies, the 
practice of using the' paper a second 
time might be possible, but the saving; 
would not be worth the trouble. 

In the Old Days 

Such a proposal, however, is interest¬ 
ing because it would be practically 
following the methods of the old monks 
of the Middle Ages, >vho found them¬ 
selves in a similar difficulty to our own. 
Papyrus could not be obtained, partly 
owing to the short crop and the in¬ 
creased demand, and partly owing to 
the fact that most countries growing it 
were in the hands of Moslem peoples, 
who at that time cared nothing for 
literature or learning. The monks, 
therefore, had to turn to vellum. 

The vellum was thick and tough, and 
an idea occurred to them which led to 
the loss of'many of the world’s greatest 
literary treasures. The monks found 
that by washing dr scraping the old 
manuscripts'iri their libraries they could 
make the surface of the vellum clean 
and smooth enough to be used again, 
ar-cl so this became a common practice. 

Lost Works Found 

. Tllany great classical writings that 
would be worth millions today were 
thus lost for ever. Strange that the 
very toughness arid solidity of the 
material on which they were written 
should have led to their destruction ! 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures are fad¬ 
ing because he iised fragile materials; 
these literary treasures are lost because 
the authors used, materials so enduring ! 

But a wonderful thing happened. 
Someone found that with many of these 
old vellums if the second writing were 
cleaned off the earlier writing could be 
deciphered, and in this way we have 
recovered some of the old classics that 
had been lost. Under some of St: Augus¬ 
tine’s writings, for instarice, was found 
a lost work of Cicero ; and by cleaning 
away the writing of an obscure twelfth- 
century saint one of the earliest copies 
of the New Testament was revealed. 

These double documents are called 
palimpsests, which is made up of two 
Greek words meaning to rub smooth 
again. We have no original Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts because the Nor¬ 
mans turned them all into palimpsests. 


WHERE CAN THE 
TRAVELLER GO ? 

COUNTRIES THAT SHUT 
THEMSELVES IN 

Switzerland Keeping People 
Out of the Alps 

SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY IN 
BELGIUM 

Six years ago the people of the British 
Islands were spreading themselves in 
hundreds of thousands all over the 
continent of Europe. Everywhere they 
were spending money freely, to the 
great advantage of the countries they 
visited for pleasure. Now.,all is changed. 

The European nations, almost with 
one accord, are engaged in shutting 
themselves in and shutting all other 
people out, though, by doing so, they 
are turning their backs on prosperity. 

Nearly all countries are putting a tax 
on whoever crosses their frontiers, .and 
are making travelling as inconvenient 
and .annoying as possible. 

The wise exception is Belgium. Any¬ 
one will be passed into Belgium at a cost 
of fifteen-pence tor a passport charge. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, the 
country to which English people have 


What You Have to Pay for 
the War 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
raise this year, to carry on the business 
of the country, £1,418,300,000, or more 
than twice as much as the whole National 
Debt was before the war. 

The chancellors of 20 years ago "would 
not have believed this possible, nor could 
they have conceived* such a debt as we 
nort owe. 

What we owe now £7,835,000,000 
Number'who owe it - 454)00,000 

If the debt-were divided equally 
among'men, women, arid children, this 
would mean z - 

Sum owed by each person . £180 
Sum owed by each family . £720 
The amount owed by each family is 
thus nearly enough to buy its house % it 
would certainly have bought it before 
the war. Now look at the figures as they 
were before the war: 

National Debt in J9t4 £707,654,110 
Population of ILK. 46,000,000 
Debt of each.person . . . £16 

Debt of each family . . . £64 

The interest on the debt is enormous: 
Yearly cost of debt . £360,000,000 
Yearly cost to each one of us. £8 
Yearly cost to each home . . £32 
The- National Debt thus costs .every 
British family 12s. a week. 


been most accustomed to go for pleasure, 
charges £1 before anyone can be let in, 
and four shillings extra for staying in 
the country twenty-four hours, while five 
shillings more is charged every time the 
frontier is crossed into any other country. 

Sir Martin Conway, one of our greatest 
Alpine travellers, has shown a list of 
charges to be paid by a visitor to Switzer¬ 
land who goes on to Grindelwald and 
Pontresina, into Italy, and home through 
Lucerne, and the list includes 15 petty 
charges of between 6d. and 12s. 6d., 
amounting in all'to £3 15s. 6d. If the 
visitor has his family with him, the 
charges for five people would thus be 
nearly £20. Is there any better way of 
keeping people out of a country ? 

Italy is almost as bad, and France 
only a little better in its treatment. 

,The lesson to be learnt is that if people 
wish to spend their money abroad they 
should spend it in friendly Belgium, 
where they arc welcomed. 

There is more than folly behind this 
division of nations, by greed and by 
suspicion, since the war ended. *It all 
tends to raise higher the barriers between 
different nationalities, to prevent the' 
intercourse which spreads kind' feeling; 
and to harass and annoy those whom 
it ought to be a pleasure to receive. 


HOUSE TO LET FOR 
15 CENTURIES ’ 

DISCOVERY ON THE FACE 
OF A CLIFF 

Surprise Revealed by a Camera 
400 FEET CLIMB TO THE DOOR 

Discovery by photograph was niade 
constantly from the air during the war 
by enlarging snapshots taken at a great 
distance. Now it* is claimed that an 
interesting illustration has occurred in 
America on land. 

One of the most striking features of 
the deep canyons of the West is the 
presence, in the side of the rocky walls, 
of human dwellings, where, in distant 
ages, men hid from their enemies. 

Today there are many such dwellings 
where Indians still live, descending to 
their homes, or ascending to them, by 
dizzy paths. 

Recently in Zion Canyon, Utah, a 
photographer took, from a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile, a snapshot of 
an inaccessible cliff 2000 feet high. 
This he enlarged about fifty times, and 
then he discovered on the picture, 
400 feet up, .a*.clearly marked cl welling. 

Though there are traces up the cliff 
of former ledges by which the dwelling 
may have been approached, the tracks 
are weathered and broken away by the 
wear of time, and it is thought that 
something like 1500 years of crumbling 
v r ould be necessary to isolate the dwell¬ 
ing as it appears to be isolated now. . 

The next step is to find an expert 
climber who can, if it be possible, reach 
this long-disused home of man on the 
lonely cliff-side—a house that must 
have been to let for. 15 centuries! . 


THE UNEXPECTED 
HAPPENS ONCE MORE 

Sudden Interruption of a 
Motor-Cyclist . 

STRANGE INCIDENT ON A LONELY 
ROAD 

An accident occurred in Yorkshire 
the* other day which deserves to be 
put on record. 

A motor-cyclist was driving a friend 
in a side-car, and, after getting over a 
number of bad hills and negotiating any 
number of perilous comers, lie came at 
last to a nice level bit of straight road, 
with not a vehicle of any kind in sight. 

Accordingly he. let in a little more 
petrol, advanced Iris ignition, and buzzed 
forward with a feeling of relief after all 
the strain of a very difficult drive. 

You would have said he was -as safe 
as houses. 

All of a sudden a rabbit shot out of 
the hedge on his left hand, and, making 
a rush for the other side- of the deserted 
road, plunged into his front wheel. 

Before you could say Oh ! ” the 
driver and his friend in the side-car 
were fired like bullets into the air, and 
came down with a horrible bump on the 
limestone road. 

The cyclist told his story to a friend 
of the .Children’s Newspaper. 

“ Luekv for us,” he said, " that we 
got no more than a few cuts and bruises. 
But, unlucky for us, the rabbit was an 
old buck, ;and no good for eating! ” 

The rabbit was smashed up, almost as 
if it had been put through a mincing 
machine, and only by ,a narrow escape 
was it that the cyclist and his friend 
were not smashed up too. ’ 

As we said recently in another page, 
the unexpected will happen in this 
world, and it is best to be prepared for it. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MAN WHO GAVE FRANCE 
ITS SONG 

And the Man Who Gave Ireland 
a Parliament 

A VALIANT FIGHTER FOR 
THE TRUTH 

Juris 27. Rouget de Elsie died, C!ioisy-Ie-Roi. 1836 

28. Henry VIII. born at Greenwich ..... 1491 

29. Huxiey died at Eastbourne.1895 

30. Sir Joseph Hooker born at Haieswortb . 1817 

July 1. Sir Robert Ball born in Dublin . . 1843 

2. Sir Robert Peel died in Louden.1850 

3. Henry Grattan born in Dubli* ...... 1746 

Rouget de I’Isle 

Y^eaude Joseph Rouget de l’Isle 
^ was a French captain who, in the 
early days of the French Revolution, 
wrote the words and the music of the 
most popular marching song in the world. 

That song, now known as “ The 
Marseillaise,” was written on the>Rhine, 
at Strassburg. 

Rouget de ITsle was a moderate man 
whose passionate love of his country 
was aroused to fever heat by the inter¬ 
ference of other nations with her liberty. 
Under the inspiration of this feeling he 
sat down and in a single night composed 
both^the words and tune. 

' Tliey spread swiftly throughout the 
land; and the men of Marseilles, march¬ 
ing to Paris to their electrifying strains, 
became associated for ever with the song. 

Later, this fiery-hearted captain was 
imprisoned by the Red Republicans. 
He wrote many songs arid tunes during 
his remaining 44 years, but* never again 
caught the splendid inspiration of that 
night in Strassburg. L 

Thomas Henry Huxley 

TYuring the last half, of his.-life of ; 

seventy years Professor Huxley 
was known, popularly, as the most 
vigorous fighter, by pen and voice, for 
the spread of the' now universally 
accepted theory of the development of 
life on the earth through evolution. 

. That explanation of how the world and 
the living things in it have slowly become 
what they are through vast periods of 
time was opposed by frantic ignorance. 

The men who were introducing the 
truth, such as Lyell and Darwin, were 
gentle and mild. They accepted abuse 
meekly. Not so Huxley. He was a 
fighter who hit back hard at opponents. 

Now iris pugnacity, wielding a most 
powerful pen, makes him appear soirie- 
times a little rough with people who*did 
not know and Avould not learn. 

• But, apart from his joy in battle, ’ 
Huxley was a great: scholar in the lore 
of the universe, a diligent student of the 
.age-long processes of life, and a candid 
lover of the truth. ’ 

Henry Grattan 

T_J enry Grattan was a brilliant Irish 
1 orator who enabled Ireland to 
have a parliament of her own for 18 
.years; that is, from 1782 to 1800. 

Grattan was a Protestant, son of the 
Recorder of Dublin. Before his time 
Ireland had a parliament of Protes¬ 
tants, elected by Protestants, 1 but* 
whatever laws it passed could be refused 
by the English Privy Council. 

Grattan won for Ireland an inde¬ 
pendent Irish Parliament. Then he 
secured the vote for Irish Catholics. 

A rebellion broke out, in which the 
French, against whom England was at 
war, assisted the Irish rebels. The 
country was in the greatest confusion. 
To bring peace, the Irish and English 
Parliaments were united in 1801, and 
the Irish Parliament ceased to exist. 

Grattan opposed its abolition. After¬ 
wards he was a member of the British 
Parliament, where he worked to gain 
votes for Catholics. 

He was loyal to the King, and wished 
to preserve the connection between 
Ireland and the English. In the British 
Parliament he was acknowledged as a 
great leader, and he has a statue in 
the British Parliament House and a 
grave in Westminster Abbey* 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF EUROPE SHOWING FRUIT, FAIRS, AND FISHING 



WORLD’S RAREST METALS 
Platinum, Gold, and Radium 

Platinum, which not many years ago 
cost only 30s. an ounce, recently reached 
as much as £40, or nearly seven times 
the price of gold. It has since dropped 
to nearly half the highest price, and 
now stands at £24. 

Though still much used in jewellery 
and watches because it never tarnishes, a 
large quantity is used in scientific work. 

Radium is, of coui*se, the rarest metal 
in the world, and there have been many 
statements made lately about a world 
shortage of it, which would seriously 
hamper medical progress. The in¬ 
teresting news comes to hand that one 
firm can now actually guarantee to 
produce fifty grains of radium element 
(worth about £2,000,000) every year for 
the next twenty years. 


DID THE CAT KNOW? 
Queer Story 

A Sheffield reader tells a story which seems 
to. suggest that a cat may have a sense of 
coming danger. 

Our Persian cat had three kittens, 
which my father talked of drowning. 

Somehow the mother cat seemed to 
be aware of the danger, for the same 
day she took the kittens one by one 
down a flight of thirteen steps, across 
the lawn, over an oak fence about six 
feet high, across another lawn, and up 
another flight of steps, and laid them 
on our neighbour’s hearth. 

The lady kept them all, as we were 
leaving, and saved their lives. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Cheops Kee-ops 

Choisey-le-Roi . Shwah-zee-ler-wah 
Cincinnati . . . Sin-see-nah-tee 

Grindelwald. . . Grin-del-vaKlt 

Kiwi.Kee-wee 

Marseillaise . . . Mar-say-yays 

Rouget de l’lsle. Roo-zhay del-eel 
Selous.Sel-00 


HOW OLD IS THE SEA? 
Probably 150 Million Years 

How old is the sea ? No one can say, 
but some scientists believe it is older 
than the dry land, and that it has been 
in existence for 150 million years. 

At first, no doubt, the sea covered 
the whole surface of the earth, and con-, 
tained more water than it does at pre¬ 
sent, but as the earth cooled its crust 
wrinkled, and so islands and continents 
began to peep up. The position of 
these islands and continents has changed 
many times during the ages, and both 
lands and seas as we know them today 
are of comparatively recent date. 

There is a very interesting article on 
the sea in My Magazine for July, telling 
the whole story of its formation, its 
contents, size, depth, and so on. 

HOUSES OF ALL SORTS 
Built of Dust and Earth 

Everybody is wondering how we can 
get houses, and all sorts of new building 
materials are being found out. 

Vancouver, Canada, is trying to build 
houses of the dust of its quarry mills and 
saw-mills. A mixture of marble-dust and 
sawdust is said to be light and strong. 

Lady Rhondda is having marl and 
mould mixed to make a concrete, and is 
building with it on the spot where it is 
found. Her bungalows have a kitchen, 
sitting-room, and three bedrooms. 


£100 FOR A C.N. READER 
Still Time to Work For It 

You still have time to try for the £100 
grant the Editor of the C.N. is offering to 
the boy or girl who makes the best coloured 
copy of the July cover of My Magazine. 

An outline of the cover was given away 
with last week’s C.N., and full parti¬ 
culars are given on that outline, and also 
in My Magazine, now on the bookstalls. 

There are, in addition to the £100 
grant, a hundred prizes of 10s. each, and 
the offer is for all C.N. readers under 17. 


A SPLENDID SACRIFICE 
Giving Blood to a Stranger 

All honour to Cecil Ernest’ Weeks, of 
East Lodge, Coin brook, near Windsor. 

Cycling towards London on the main 
road that comes from Bath, he saw an 
accident happen in front of him. An 
Oxford undergraduate was flung off his 
cycle under the wheels of a steam lorry, 
and so badly injured that the surgeons 
of Windsor Hospital, to which he was 
taken, said his life could only be saved 
by blood transferred from someone 
else’s veins. 

Mr. Weeks, who had helped to take 
the injured student to the hospital, but 
did not know him, at once volunteered 
to give his blood to save the young 
stranger's life. 

About a pint of blood was passed from 
the veins of Mr. Weeks into the veins of 
the weakened man. But it did not save 
him ; next morning he died. 

At the inquest the jury expressed their 
admiration of the sacrifice Mr. Weeks 
had made for a perfect stranger; and 
indeed it was a sacrifice, for, weakened 
by his own loss of blood, he gave evidence 
later at the inquiry, seated, and looking 
very pale. 

Was it not all a bit of magnificent self- 
sacrifice arid heroism ? 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A cabinet of Louis XVI. period . £4515 
A writing desk of Louis XVI. period £3570 
An Elizabethan crystal cup . . £2650 
A clock of Louis XV. period . . £997 

A painted Sevres china tea set * £840 

An engraving by Albert Durer . £237 

An autograph MS. of Robert Burns £255 
A letter of Mary Queen of Scots . £220 

An autograph letter of Robert Burns £132 
An autograph MS. of Keats , . £57 


TALKING TO THOUSANDS 
BY TELEPHONE 

Something New in a Great 
Works 

Woolwich Arsenal is one of the first 
great factories to adopt the loud-speak¬ 
ing telephone. 

A girl clerk seated in her office can 
send instructions all over the vast works 
by means of huge telephones suspended 
from cables in the air. The voice is not 
only magnified thousands of times, but 
it is reproduced from a number -of giant 
horn-like telephones simultaneously. 

This loud-speaking telephone system 
is one of the results of the “ valves " 
now used almost universally in wireless 
telegraphy, which make it possible to 
transform a sound unheard by the ear 
into one so loud that a roomful of people 
can hear it. The valve lias solved the 
problem of wireless telephony ; and is 
proving of great value in industrial work. 

DOG SAVES A MAN 
Exciting Story of a Farm 

An old Navy man, reading a snake and dog 
story in the C.N., is reminded of what hap¬ 
pened to him one day when he^was visiting 
a farmer in New South Wales. 

We were walking on the farm, close 
to a large cliff, and had been talking 
about snakes, for there were many about, 
and some of them deadly. AU at once, 
as we turned a corner, a large black 
snake appeared at my feet. 

In my sudden fright I stumbled and 
fell on it. With us were two of the 
farmer’s dogs, and one of them at once 
dashed in, and, catching the snake close 
to its head, held it while I was dragged 
clear, and the snake was killed. 

It was a miraculous escape, for the 
snake was of a deadly kind, and had not 
the dog dashed in at the moment I 
should certainly have been bitten. The 
dog was unhurt. 
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laugh - we 
have our League of .Na- 


Laugh 

Somebody has said that what Europe 
needs more than anything else is to laugh. 

It is true. It is an old pre- 

* scription.' In ancient times 
kings kept fools for the good of 
their health. The king ate his 
dinner, the fool cracked jokes, 
the king laughed, and the king’s 
dinner was digested. Laughter 
helps digestion. 

• AVe cannot always be laughing, 
and nobody is more tiresome 
than the person who laughs from 
morning to night. We must 
have times for thought, times 
for serious, conversation, times 
for study, and times for helping 
fellow-creatures who are in sorrow 
and tribulation. 

But laughter is good for body 
and soul. Man Is the only crea¬ 
ture who laughs. It is one of 
his marvellous differences from 
the rest of creation. He can see 
his own faults, can realise how 
comic he is, and can laugh at 
himself with a good heart. Such 
laughter helps to make the music 
of the world. 

If . Europe could 
should 

tions. If Capital and Labour 
could laugh we should Have 
great prosperity* But Europe 
does not laugh ; something is 
preventing the heart of man from 
laughing. j . . „ 

The truth is there are condi¬ 
tions of laughter. * Only a philo¬ 
sopher can laugh during an at¬ 
tack of toothache, and even then 
his laughter is not true. We 
must be well and happy before 
we can laugh. We must 
as the lark sings. 

There is a little poem by Mr. 
Ralph Hodgson which helps us to 
see one of the chief conditions of 
laughter : 

Two aid ring the bells of Heaven, - : 
The wildest peal for years, 

\ If Parson lost his senses . . ; 

And people came to theirs, ' 

And he and they together 
Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shaggy-tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears, 

And wretched, blind pit ponies, 

And little hunted hares. 

Or, in other words, heaven 
cannot be happy till earth is 
happy, and earth cannot be 
happy till men have destroyed 
the greatest cause of misery in 
the world—cruelty. 

It is a tragic Europe now. 
Women and children are starv¬ 
ing by millions. Nations are 
fighting each other. Politicians 
are largely hindering and not 
helping the happiness of rival 
countries. Capital and Labour 
are still quarrelling in the old 
way, and parties are at their old 
game of fighting for power. We 
must try to laugh, but we must 
bring forth first of all the con¬ 
ditions of the only laughter that 
can ring the bells of heaven. 


laugh 



FROM MY WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

® . & Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

ciboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Good Shepherd 

^ good friend who agrees with the 
C.N. concerning the want of 
religious feeling in the portrayal of 
Christ by a modern sculptor sends 
us a fine story. 

Many years ago, when pictures by 
Sir Noel Paton were exhibited in 
Edinburgh, four Newhaven fish-wives 
were standing lost in admiration of his 
picture The Good Shepherd. 

At last one of them said to a gentle¬ 
man who stood near, " Hech, sir, Pm 
thinkin’ Sir Noel Paton maun ken the 
Guid Shepherd himsel’ when he can 
paint his face like that/'. 

Looking at the toil-worn figure of 
the old fish-wife, the man replied ‘ ‘ That 
is the best compliment I ever had.” 

Little did she think she was speaking 
to Sir Noel himself, and as the great 
artist moved away the good wife, as 
she often said afterwards," could na’ 
speak,” she was so flustered. 

©. " 

The Book Burglar 
^pHE good news that some cities are 
helping their children to handle 
the books in the libraries, and" to 
discover things for themselves, recalls 
the. dislike which some schoolmasters 
of Tong ago felt for all books that were 
not actual " lessons.” 

A famous Scottish doctor, who died 
not long ago* and was a great devourer 
of books, loved to tell how T his dominie, 
who was a dragon at'Latin and Greek, 
locked up a fine general library in a 
loft over the schoolroom. When 
asked what happened next, his reply 
was : *" Hech, mon, we burgled 'em.” 

Wc almost dare to say that the book 
burglar is the only member of that pro¬ 
fession that we care very much about. 
© 

A Fine Place to Live In 

W E have . always believed that 
truth was much more interest¬ 
ing than fiction. ’ At any rate, it can 
match it every time. Here are two 
things from the same day's papers. 

At a meeting in Manchester a 
speaker told a story of a Scottish 
soldier who redeived a letter by. post 
containing a sheet of blank paper. A 
curious friend could not refrain from 
questioning him, and ' the soldier 
admitted that the blank sheet was 
from his wife. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ her and me’s no 
on speakin’ terms just now.” 

That is a story. The fact that 
matches it comes from the police 
report' of a London court. 

Woman : My husband wants a summons 
for assault. 

Magistrate : Who assaulted him ? 

Woman : I did. He wants to summpn me. 

It was her duty to do as she was 
told, we suppose, and, like an obedient 
wife, she went for the summons 
against herself 1 

They must be dull indeed who do 
not find this world an entertaining 
place. It is the best place we know 
to live in. 


The Bishop Gets Up Early 

W E like to hear of great men 
who are only human. This is 
a little conversation between a vicar 
and a bishop at a meeting the other 
day. The vicar had been telling the 
audience that the vicarage was without 
a servant. 

Bishop : So are we. 

Vicar: And on Sunday morning I got 
up to light the fire. 

Bishop : So did I. 

Vicar: And the fire went out. 

Bishop : And mine did too. 

We love a fire, and we are glad the 
world is not full of vicars and bishops 
who cannot make them. What a good 
thing a woman is ! 

The Men Who Won 

Qnte more German gun has gone. It 
lies at the bottom of a lake in 
front of Ashbourne Hall in Derbyshire, 
where it was thrown by some soldiers. 

- The men who won the war do not 
want to remember it; they have hud 
enough. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

rpiiE Polish Minister of Finance is 
named Grabski. He seems to have 
been named for the job. 

□ 

gin H. Mackinder has tr tried to keep 
himself up to date/' Who will try 
to keep him in future ? 

0 

Johannesburg lias put its war gun in 
. the Zoo—with other beastlv things. 

t El ...... 

The great quality of the police, says 
Mr. Hay Halkett, is their fairness. 
But vou mustn't make light of them. * 

■ - □ . . 

Architects complain that they have 
- • been hit by the housing regulations. 
It is' time the 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
W 7 hat time the open 


air closes 


regulations made 
a hit of some sort. 

0 

T'he M.P. who 
told the House 
that it should be 
discussing Prin¬ 
ciple, means with 
interest, of course. 

0 

Cheap clothing; 

Fancy dress.“ 

0 

An inventor 
wants to 
print newspapers on sheets which could 
be # wiped clean and returned to the 
presses after a day’s use. Some of them 
should be wiped clean before.- 
E 

Complaints have been made of the 
taste of the water iri Philadelphia. 
More people are drinking it now. 

0 . 

'J'he War Museum is said to be a great 
success. If we must have wars, that 
is certainly the proper place for them. 

© 

Room for a Bright Boy 

vyriAT a pity there is not a bright 
boy in the Cabinet. 

We are short of wheat, because the 
powers who rule these things fixed 
a paying price for wheat late last spring, 
months after the autumn seed-time. 

Would it not be well if the Board 
of Agriculture kept a farmer ? 


Thinking of Something 
Else 

Kow Eleanor Forgot that She Was 
in the Wars 

CJhe had been warned against climb¬ 
ing on i he wall, but she liked it, 
and she continued to do it. 

Just after breakfast one morning 
there was a sudden bump in the garden, 
followed by the cry, "Mummy! 
Mummy ! Is my leg broken ? Oh, do 
tell me it's not broken ! ” 

Eleanor had fallen off the wall, and 
an iron spike in the railings bcneaih 
had pierced her leg, a terrible wound. 

Off went .a kind neighbour’s car at 
lightning speed for the doctor,, and 
Eleanor, having the wound washed, 
gripped her father’s hand, crying, 
" Tell me a story!. Tell me about 
when you were a boy ! Tell me of 
the naughty things you did ! ” She 
was as white as this paper, and 
trembling like a leaf. 

The doctor came. 

" I must sew it up,” lie said, and 
opened his case of instruments. 

Eleanor gripped her father’s hand 
ever so much harder. * . 

" Go on telling me a story! 
Bring in an awful witch ! Make it 
terribly exciting.” 

So her father began an interminable 
story, and as he proceeded the doctor 
started to sew up the rent in Eleanor’s 
leg. 0 my gemini, how it hurt! 

She was very brave. She winced. 
She shuddered. Once the tears burst 
from her eyes. But when her father 
tried to comfort her, she called out 
eagerly, Please go on-with the story ; 
don’t stop !~ Make' the'witch terrible! ” 
When it was over the doctor said 
the operation was not worth an 
anaesthetic as far as Eleanor was con ¬ 
cerned, but it was worth an anaesthetic 
as far as he was concerned, because 
he simply hates causing pain to a 
child. His brave hands were tremblin 
Then he said to her father, 
you did administer an anaesthetic.” 

Eleanor’s quick brain told her that 
the best way to keep the mind from 
thinking of pain, so making it worse, 
is to think of something else. And 
so she invented a new anaesthetic. 

© 

Breathes There the Man With 
Soul so Dead 

ttreathes there the man with soul 
13 so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his 
name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish - can 
claim; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he 
sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Sir Waiter Sott 


But 
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THE OLD SHOP OF ALL SORTS 

BY OUR LONDON GIRL IN THE COUNTRY 


June 26 , 1920 

FROM AGE TO AGE 1 
IT STANDS . 

THE GLORY OF I 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 

Seven Hundred Years of Rare 
Beauty 

THIS MONTH’S GREAT EVENT 

One' of the most interesting June; 
events for all who believe in thank¬ 
fulness lor the beauties time has brought 
to us from the distant past is the cele¬ 
bration of the founding of Salisbury 
Cathedral 700 years ago. 

Salisbury Cathedral is probably the 
most beautiful building in England 
when looked at from the outside. It 
is the most purely English, and wholly 
satisfying to -English eye and feeling. 

There are cathedrals whose interiors 
are more impressive, for Salisbury, 
nearly a century and a half ago, fell 
into the clutches of a wretched architect 
who was allowed to smash much in it 
that was beautiful and make it what was 
called “ neat;” and at no time had it 
all the loveliness inside that makes us 
catch our breath as we look at the 
“ long-drawn aisle and fretted vaults ” 
.of Westminster or Winchester. But 
outside there is no storied pile to com¬ 
pare with this poem in grey stone. 

Stones with Stories 

It is indeed a storied pile from that 
day, 700 years ago, when Bishop Poore, 
tired of his cathedral on the bleak hill 
of Old Sarum in the midst of a military 
camp, moved down to the green meadows 
by the side of the Avon, and began to 
build this glorious cathedral in the 
plain where, in the language of those 
times, “ fertile valleys are watered by 
living streams.” 

It was a notable company that 
gathered round Bishop Poore when lie 
-laid the first three of the five foundation 
stones in 1220. 

The first stone was laid in honour of the 
Pope; next was the stone of Stephen 
Langton, the ' brave Archbishop of 
Canterbury who had been prominent 
among the powerful men who con¬ 
strained King John to sign the Great 
Charter at Runnymede. Then the good 
bishop laid his own stone. 

Hero of Magna Carta 

Then followed the chief soldier of the 
period, William Longespee, or Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, who was one 
of the signers of the Great Charter, and 
who had it copied, and was keeping a 
copy to be preserved in this new ca¬ 
thedral, where it has been treasured all 
through these centuries. A fifth stone 
was laid by the Lady Ela, Longs word's 
wife, a great heroine of that period, 
whose lovely story is too long to be 
told here. 1 

These were tlie founders of this beau¬ 
tiful shrine, where, soon after, the war¬ 
worn Longsword was buried in its finest 
tomb, as anyone may see today. 

Beauty Out of the Past 

It was a great beginning for this 
“thing of beauty;” a great beginning 
in an age that is often said to have been 
“ dark ” by those of us who have neither 
the faith nor the skill to raise, in the 
name of the worship of God, anything 
half so lovely and lasting. 

Look at it as we see it now that 700 
years have gone, rising light yet strong, 
exquisitely proportioned, balanced per¬ 
fectly around its central tower, which 
lifts 400 feet, into the air a spire which 
gives to the pile its crowning touch of 
grace. Islanded in lovely greensward, 
margined by glorious old trees, fit living 
companions for a cathedral which still 
bears no sigh of age, it stands, the 
greatest proof in stone that the world 
can show of how, where there is perfect 
proportion, the unadorned may be 
'adorned the most. 


.-The. village .lay-high up on the hill¬ 
side of a Yorkshire dale. I came 
across it in one of my wall's and went 
into a little shop to match some cotton. 

It was a shop of all sorts. You 
could buy sweets, ginger-beer, news¬ 
papers, silk, wool, and cotton at its 
two tiny counters. In this small and 
crowded interior I found an elderly 
man busy with his stock. 

“ Can you match this cotton ? " I 
asked him. 

“ I can show you my cottons," he 
said very gently; " but I must ask 
you to do the matching.” 

“ Very well,” I said, rather amused. 

“ You see, miss,” he explained, “ I 
am blind.” I started. 

" I can just see you," he went on ; 
” that is to say, I am aware of you as 
a shadow in the darkness, but that is 
all. For eighteen years I have been 
blind, and I've spent more than a 
hundred pounds trying to get back 


France has more than 24,000 miles of 
tree-lined main roads. 

Busy Woman 

The number of women now employed 
in ordinary business is 724,000 more 
than were employed before the war. 

Study of Farming 

The Ministry of Agriculture has voted 
£80,000 for agricultural research, and is 
offering scholarships to clever inquirers 
into farm improvements. 

What Somo People Like to See 

Owing to the inability of the police 
to stop it, cock-fighting has lately been 
revived in Ireland, and on one day 
thirty fights were held, at which over 
2000 people were present and 200 motor¬ 
cars were drawn up. 

New Professor’s Chair 

Lord Rothermere, who endowed the 
Chair of English Literature at Cambridge 
University, has founded two other pro¬ 
fessorships in memory of his sons lost in 
the war—a Chair of Naval History at 
Cambridge and a Chair of United States 
History at Oxford. 


my sightbut now I .know it is 
hopeless and so I. save my. money and 
make the best of things.” 

-While I was there some children 
entered the shop. One wanted sweets 
and the other a magazine. The blind 
man knew where the sweets were, and 
knew the differences of the weights, 
and by a touch of his finger could tell 
when the scale was properly full. As 
for the magazine, he felt the covers of 
his stock, selected one, and passed.it 
to the child. “ Is this right ? ” he 
inquired. It was right. 

We had a long talk. At the end of 
it he said to me; “ Isn't it strange ? 
If I was to pass you in the street 
tomorrow I shouldn't know you ; but 
if I was to hear your voice ten years 
hence I should remember at once.” 

I ventured to tell him that I thought 
he was a very brave man. He smiled. 

“ Oh,” he said, " it's easy to make 
the best of what can't be altered.” 


New York has now a population of 
5,600,000, including Brooklyn. 

Her Children’s Children 

Mrs. Parfit, a Dorsetshire woman, who 
has died at the age of 96, lias left 116 
descendants, including a daughter of 72. 

A Fortune for Chemists 

From the estate of the late Mr. William 
Dunn, £165,000 has been allotted to 
Cambridge University to establish and 
endow an Institute of Bio-chemistry. 

Baltic Differences 

Sweden and Finland are exchanging 
outspoken Notes about the Aaland 
Islands, which now belong to Finland 
and once belonged to Sweden. The 
Swedes think the Aalanders should settle 
their future by a vote. 

Boy Fights an Eagle 

A Corsican shepherd boy who, with a 
thick stick, attacked an eagle that had 
seized a lamb was attacked in turn by 
the fierce bird. The boy, though very 
brave, had the worst of the encounter 
till he reached his gun ; and then he 
shot the bird dead. 


ANZAC’S AMAZING 
FEAT 

A GREAT THING QUIETLY 
DONE 

How He Got. Up Early in the 
Morning to Fly to Australia 

BABY AEROPLANE OVER THE ALPS 

One of the most audacious flights ever 
attempted is taking place as the 
Children’s Newspaper goes to press. 

It is not an elaborately organised 
affair promoted by a wealthy company, 
nor is it being undertaken on an up-to- 
date machine of several hundred horse¬ 
power with the prospect of a money prize. 

A young Australian, Air. Bert Hinkler, 
who served in the R.A.F. during the 
war, has long cherished the idea of 
flying home to his native land. Some 
months ago he was ready to start, on a 
Sopwith biplane of 80 horse-power, for 
the Commonwealth Government’s prize 
of £10,000, which was "eventually won 
by Sir Ross Smith; but those in charge 
determined that such a risk should not 
be encouraged. So Mr. Hinkler withdrew. 

The desire to fly home, however, was 
most insistent. 

Engine Ten Years Old 

Not being wealthy, and wanting to 
make the attempt unaided, he had to 
look for the cheapest safe machine. 

His choice was an Avro “ Baby,” one 
of the smallest aeroplanes made. Its 
engine is a Green, of 35 horse-power, 
which has been in continuous use for ten 
years, many of our earliest aviators 
having received their training on 
machines fitted with this very engine. 

Compare this one-man enterprise with 
that of the great armament firm of 
Vickers, whose huge 700 horse-power 
machine flew successfully from London 
to Australia a few months ago ! It was 
on this small machine, with its anti¬ 
quated engine, that Mr. Hinkler quietly 
set out from Croydon; just before, five 
^o’clock in the morning, on liis 11,000 
miles journey across the earth. 

To France in a Mist 

He crossed the Channel in a dense 
mist, and on reaching Franee the fog 
became so thick that he had to fly close 
to the ground in order to see the way. 
He flew on to Paris and, without 
alighting, went straight on towards the 
Alps. His little engine was working 
splendidly, and he had to climb to more 
than 10,000 feet to clear the mountains. 

All this time he was suffering from 
chronic toothache, but while crossing 
the Alps he decided to take some snap¬ 
shots with a camera of his own make, 
letting the machine fly by itself for short 
periods. Suddenly the machine required 
his attention, and away went the 
camera! Away, luckily, went the tooth¬ 
ache as well! But away, unluckily, went 
nearly all his oil through a leakage. 

Clouds were very thick, there was no 
possible landing-place, and the crossing 
of the Alps required another hour. 

Airman His Own Engineer 

However, the passage was made, and a 
little later he found himself above the 
aerodrome at Turin, where a safe 
landing was made at 2.20 p.m. He had 
been flying 9 J hours' continuously, and 
had covered 650 miles in very bad 
weather with a consumption of only 20 
gallons of petrol. Few motor-cars have 
a lower petrol consumption than this, 
which shows over 32 miles to the gallon. 

After such sl journey the engine 
needed overhauling, and this Mr. Hinkler 
did himself. Owing to bad weather he 
was persuaded not to proceed. 

A day or two later, however, lie was on 
his way again, and reached Rome, over 
300 miles away, in 6J hours, flying 
against the wind all the time. 

And so he goes on and on—we hope 
to Australia. He is not out to break 
records, but will take his time and 
“ have a look round,” as he puts it; and 
he. will go on with the very best wishes 
of all for the success of his adventure. 


UNMATCHED WONDER OF OUR COUNTRYSIDE 



The seven-hundred year old Glory of England—Salisbury Cathedral, painted by one of our 

master artists, Constable 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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LITTLE LONDON 
HAS A BIG DAY 

THE TOAD THAT HOPPED 
OUT OF THE CONCRETE 

Celebrating Something that Did 
Not Happen 

A SHAM SENSATION 

Nothing is finer than the discovery of 
wonders that arc true. That is the aim 
of science. But many people do not 
care a bit whether sensations are true 
or false, so long as they can feel 
amazed. Indeed, they try to back up 
what is untrue, and marvel at it, rather 
than find the real truth, which, is more 
marvellous still. 

The good people of London, in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, have had 
three days of enjoyable amazement 
while they have been trying to believe 
that-a toad found under a bed of con¬ 
crete laid down 17 years ago has lived 
all that time without bite or sup. 

When the concrete was broken up the 
toad was found, almost a skeleton, but 
just alive. Three days later it died. 

Fact versus Fiction 

The local newspapers at once tried 
to thrill their readers by saying there 
never was such a toad known before, 
tor it had lived 17 years " encased in 
concrete," without food or moisture, 
and had " defied all the known laws of 
the universe." 

That is how false wonders are in¬ 
vented, in defiance of the facts which 
make up true knowledge. 

It is woMerful enough to find a toad 
still living under a four-foot bed of solid 
concrete laid down seventeen years ago, 
and it was worth while, perhaps, to 
celebrate the reappearance of Johnny 
Hopper. But it was a pity to pretend 
that he had lived without food for so 
long, for ’that is impossible. As a 
matter of fact, the toad was not found 
in the concrete, but in earth underneath. 

Probably it was because the earth 
was soft and porous that the concrete 
was laid down so thick ; and almost 
certainly moisture, and possibly some 
food, could percolate through the soil to 
where the imprisoned toad spent its 
long period of hibernation, or faint, 
sleeping life. 

Mystery of Life 

As we have mentioned before in the 
C.N., life cannot be sustained in 
hibernating creatures for these long 
periods without food, water, and air. 

It is a pity that the lovers of wonders 
in London, Ontario, did not use their 
ingenuity to discover how the im¬ 
prisoned toad was provided with such 
slender means of life as helped it to 
exist so long, instead of shutting their 
eyes to these helpful facts, and trying 
to build up a sham wonder of encase¬ 
ment in concrete. 

Knowledge begins with the love of 
truth that understands the mysteries 
of life, and its greatest enemy is the 
falsehood that thrills shallow minds 
with a shallow surprise. 


RICH MAN’S IDEA 
London House for French Boys 

The Rothschilds are a Jewish banking 
family, with an excellent name for using 
great wealth wisely. 

A new instance of this is the gift by 
Baron Edmond Rothschild of his house 
at Kensington as a place to which 
French students can come and study 
England and the English. 

The baron has also given about £3000 
a year to assist these French students. 
He thinks French visits to England for 
study are one of the best of all ways of 
keeping up a lasting friendship between 
the two countries, and thoughtful people 
everywhere will agree with him and 
admire his wise generosity. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

Dy Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information. 


BRISTOL LEADS 
THE WAY 

SCHOOL VISITS TO THE 
LIBRARY 


WILL ROME 
REMEMBER ROME? 

ANCIENT DAYS REPEAT 
THEMSELVES 

The Doles that Brought the 
Empire Down 

A REMARKABLE PROPOSAL 

By Our Political Correspondent 

One of the most remarkable schemes 
of these days of fantastic experiment was 
that started by the Italian Government 
to meet the demand of the people for 
cheaper bread. 

The price of bread and macaroni is 
bound to be increased as the supply of 
wheat falls short, but the Government 
tried to prevent angry dissatisfaction 
by subsidising, or partly feeding, large 
numbers of the people. 

All who were working for a salary or 
for wages, all pensioners, all members 
of families depending on parents, were 
promised about 2-kl. every day to enable 
them.to buy bread. 

In other words, the Italian Govern¬ 
ment offered free food to the mass of 
the people. This is exactly what hap¬ 
pened in, ancient Rome, and led, as all 
who have read its history know, to the 
downfall of the mighty empire that 
once ruled the world. 

The offer did not save the Government. 
It fell. But will the next Government 
revive the scheme ? 

Bad Old Practice 

During the war this, kind of public 
help was given in many ways, even in 
the United Kingdom, the Government 
indirectly subsidising bread and coal; 
but the principle is universally recog¬ 
nised as bad, and was only justified by 
war emergency. 

Are we to believe now that the 
Italians have not learned anything from 
the plainest pages of their country’s 
history ? The giving of doles without 
work has always been the most fatal 
course any nation could take. It gives 
something for nothing to everybody, 
whether they earn it or not, and so 
destroys the difference between industry 
and idleness. 

To gain favour with the Roman 
populace the Roman Caesar showered 
gifts upon them, till the people at last 
expected to live on these unearned 
offerings, and became slack, indolent, 
without self-respect, and unable to de¬ 
fend their country against the virile 
races who surrounded it. The Roman 
masses were a crowd of hangers-on. 

Work and Live 

And that is what the Italian people 
may once more tend to become if the 
late scheme of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment were carried on. The only honest 
course is .to pay wages for work done, 
and not take money wholesale from 
those who have it in order to give it in 
patronage to all who will take it. 

The man who takes a dole is a beggar 
in spirit, whatever fine name he may be 
called by, and he inevitably becomes 
demoralised. 

Rome shouts this fact through all the 
centuries of history. Is the Rome of 
today too deaf to hear her ancient 
call of warning ? J. D. 

FINDING HIDDEN PIPES 
A War Device for the Street 

Not long ago we described a little 
invention by which unexploded shells, 
or any metal objects, buried in the 
earth could be located—an * electrical 
device which caused a buzz to be heard 
in a telephone when the instrument 
was affected by the nearness of metal. 

It is now being used in order to locate 
water-pipes and mains in the streets, 
and is thus saving the waste of time in 
taking up a road or pavement when the 
position of the pipe is in doubt. One 
more war device has therefore found a 
real “ peace " use. 






A SPRING HAT-PEG 

This useful novelty, known as Owen- 
smith's New Patent Spring Hat-Peg, 
consists of a metal shaft 
working on an axis attached 
to a small bracket that can 
be fixed to a wall. When 
not in use the peg springs 
up flat against the wall. In 
use it is pulled down, and 
the weight of the hat keeps it down. 

A SPADE WITH A FULCRUM 

This .spade is fitted to a fulcrum 
which can be adjusted to any part of 
the spade, and The w ork of digging 
is made easy. 
When the blade 
has been in¬ 
serted in the 
soil the handle 
has merely to be pressed down in order to 
lift the load. It is adaptable to a fork. 

AN EVERLASTING TROUSER-CREASE 

An angular piece of rubber, or some 
similar elastic substance, 
is sewn inside the 
trousers where the crease ^ 

is ironed, and prevents 
this working flat. The 
rubber keeps the crease in position. 

A WALKING INSTRUCTOR 

This is a wooden framework for 
supporting little 
children who are 
learning to use 
their feet. A 
belt is suspended 
from a pulley 
which can move 
easily up and 
down an elevated 
cross-bar. The 
whole can be taken down in a few minutes. 

A FIELD-GLASS SUPPORTER 

An arrangement of pads and straps 
fits on the head and 
holds in position an 
ordinary pair of field- 
glasses, saving the fatigue 
involved in constantly 
holding Up the hands. 

The pads prevent the 
frame pressing and hurting the cheeks. 

A NEW WHITEWASHING MACHINE 

In this adaptation of the spraying idea 
used in painting, a brush, hinged and 
adjustable, is 
connected by a 
hollow handle 
to a pipe com- 
municating 
with a wheeled 
container, 
having in it whitewash or distemper. An 
air pump keeps up the supply of liquid. 

• A CARDBOARD COAT-HANGER 

A hanger made of stout cardboard, 
with a hook cut at the 
top for suspending 
from a nail, and two 
shoulders on either 
side for hanging at least two garments. 

ADJUSTABLE HEAD FOR GOLF CLUBS 

By means of a hinge and a screw 
the head of a golf club can be fixed 
at different angles to suit the 
different requirements 
of play. When it is 
adjusted to the desired 
angle it can be made 
quite rigid by fastening the screw tightly. 

A FRUIT-PICKER’S BAG 

A small bag with rings to suspend it 
from the hand that actually 
picks the fruit. By using 
such a bag much time is 
saved, it being no longer 
necessary to pass the- fruit 
across to a bag held in the 
other hand or to a - basket 
on the ground. From] time 
to time the bag, when full, 
can be emptied into a larger bag. 







Great Little Talks Among the 
Books 

LEARNING TO FIND OUT 
FOR OURSELVES 

By an Old Schoolmaster 

The Children’s Newspaper hopes , to 
see the day when every school in every 
town will be linked up with a public 
library, a public museum, and a public 
art gallery. Bristol is beginning in a 
fine way. 

The Libraries Committee of that city 
has begun a series of half-hour talks 
about books with children from the 
upper classes of schools, who meet at 
the central library. 

The aim is to help the children to 
make an intelligent use of the books in 
the various libraries of the city. 

The number of children attending 
each talk is 150, made up of 50 from 
each of three schools. The same talk is 
repeated a week later to 150 scholars 
from three other schools. Later, still 
other schools will be included. 

Rousing the Interest 

A programme of ten talks covers the 
last seven months of the year, outside 
the summer holidays. The talks are 
given in school hours as an introduction 
to the books in the libraries that 
illustrate a subject chosen for each 
talk, and the books will be arranged for 
the children to examine them. 

The choice of topics is admirably 
made, for it combines local and more 
general interest. " Chatterton, the Bris¬ 
tol poet,” " Bristol History," and " The 
Geology -and Scenery of the Bristol 
District " are the local subjects. " How 
to use Books," “ Trains of Reading," and 
" Classics in Translation " are bookish 
lines of thought. “ Schools of Other 
Days " should widen the children’s view 
of sghool-life. More general topics are 
“The Wonders of Astronomy," "African 
Travel," and "The Story of London." 

Lovers of books and lovers of children 
will join in welcoming this most prac¬ 
tical and delightful movement, while 
they marvel at the skill that can con¬ 
dense w ; ise direction into half an hour. 
We wish it were longer, for the oppor¬ 
tunity is very great. 

World’s Great Storehouse 

American schools have long been far 
ahead of our schools in the linking up 
of the class-room and the public library. 
If you enter almost any American 
library on any day outside school hours, 
you will find children busy there search¬ 
ing the books that have a bearing on 
questions raised in their lessons of the 
day. In this way the American child 
is taught how to find knowledge for 
himself or herself, and wins credit for 
the knowledge discovered. 

The part of knowledge that may be 
stored in the memory permanently is 
only small with any of us ; but if we 
know how to use books w r e can learn 
easily where to find the enormous re¬ 
serves of knowledge that wait for us in 
the world’s patient pages. 

The Bristol plan of making the city’s 
children familiar with the practical use 
of books and the methods of inquiry 
that unlock their treasures well deserves 
the compliment of imitation by every 
community that has had sufficient in¬ 
telligence and public spirit to accumu¬ 
late books for everybody’s use. 


DOG FINDS HIS MASTER’S KNIFE 

A Burton-on-Trent reader gives an instance 
of a dog’s knowledge of its master's property. 

Our man has a dog which he has 
trained to mind his coat. One day he 
lost his penknife in the meadow, and 
w r ent to look for it, taking the dog. 

The dog found the penknife, and 
barked over it till his master came. He 
would not lift it probably because it 
smelt of tobacco. 
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June 26, 1920 

THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Nightingale Changes Its 
Note 

YOUNG FROGS COME ASHORE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

June 27 . The lovely song of the 
nightingale has now degenerated into 
a dismal croak, and we may hear the 
harsh, anxious kr-r-r-r which always 
characterises the bird after the young 
are hatched. Nightingales are not found 
in Scotland or Ireland, nor in the north 
or far west of England. 

June 28 . The young frogs, having 
been through their curious changes of 
form and emerged as perfect frogs, 
now begin to come ashore from the ponds 
and ditches where they spent their 
tadpole existence. You rmiy find the 
young frogs wandering in the moist 
grass bv the waterside searching for 
worms and insects.' 

June 29 . The rooks, those big black 
birds which in early spring helped the 
farmer so much by eating thousands of 
noxious insects, and a little later made 
the poor man angry by digging out and 
eating with equal relish the seed he had 
planted so carefully, are now returning 
to their nesting trees from the market- 
gardens, seashores, and marshes that 
they have been visiting. 

June 30 . Those of us who live near 
streams that are frequented by the otter 
may from time to time hear its curious 
whistling call at night; and this some¬ 
times mingles with the voice of the fox 
as he calls across the fields to- his mate. 

July 1 . Various moths are now on 
the wing, among them being the 
elephant hawk, which is quite common 
in the British Isles, except in the ex¬ 
treme north ; and the ghost moth, which 
obtained its name from its ghostly 
appearance and its habit of flying in 
grassy places like churchyards. 

July 2 . The grass snake is now com¬ 
mon, and may be found sunning itself 
on a bank in a field, or taking a bath in 
a ditch or brook. Twenty-three were 
found in a cluster the other day in 
Wales. The adder, or viper, too, is 
abroad, and the dark zigzag line down 
the back-should be looked out for. 

July 3 . A pretty sight just now is 
tlic dormouse and its family at work 
or play. It is a tiny creature three inches 
long, and is squirrel-like in its habits. 
As fruits become more common it will 
be seen to grow fatter and fatter. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE li'.K. 


The Rain of June 



This map shows the average rainfall in inches 
for different areas during the month of June 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Make fresh' sowings of radishes in a 
shaded spot. Plant out savoys, and 
make successional sowings of spinach. 
Sow turnips; and thin previous sowings. 

Syringe wall-trees frequently, and 
water thoroughly all trees that require it. 
Pear trees on walls should have their early 
shoots lynched or cut back to six inches. 
The most luxuriant shoots of standard and 
dwarf fruit-trees should also be pinched. 


The Children's Newspaper 


CJNT. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

Here our Natural Historian, Mr. Ernest 
Bryant, will be gldd to give brief answers to 
questions concerning natural . history. All 
questions must be asked oh postcards, and not 
more than one on each card. 

How Long Do Tadpoles Take to 
. * Become Frogs? 

The tadpole stage ends when the legs 
and true mouth appear, and the tail 
begins to diminish. That phase of a 
tadpole’s career is reached, as a rule, at 
the end of about the eighth week, but 
the perfect little tailless frog may not 
come ashore for ten or eleven weeks. 

When the nutriment found in the 
water is insufficient the young of frogs 
can pass the winter as tadpoles. 

Does One Kind of Bird Know the Call of 
Another Kind of Bird? 

Do different kinds of birds understand 
one another ? A single warning note 
from a blackbird will put all the birds 
in a garden on the alert. And the cry of 
the hungry young birds seems generally 
understood, for adults of one species will 
feed, the young of another species as 
they call in tlie shrubbery for food. 

Can Birds Smell? 

Birds have the sense of smell, but, 
while in some instances the organs are 
highly, developed, it is difficult to know 
exactly to what extent birds rely on 
this sense. 

The . kiwi, or apteryx; sniffs loudly 
when in pursuit of food, and has its 
nostrils at the end of the beak. Being 
dim of sight, it might seem to rely, like 
an animal, upon smell. But experiments 
do not reveal any special proficiency 
in this direction, at any rate in kiwis 
kept in captivity. 

Wild ducks are a notable example of 
birds with a keen sense of smell. 

What Is the Difference Between Horns 
and Antlers? 

Antlers,' borne only by the deer 
family, are masses, of solid bone grown 
yearly and shed yearly, like the leaves 
of a tree. Horns, carried by cattle, 
sheep, goats, etc., are hollow, with a core 
of sponge bone. The horns of antelopes 
have' a solid core. Horns are present 
from an early age in all these animals ; 
indeed, giraffes are born with them. 

How Do Vultures Find Their Prey ? 

It might be thought that vultures are 
led by scent to their feasts, but many 
observations make it clear that sight, not 
smell, draws these birds to carrion. 

Food is first detected by birds flying 
near the ground ; their descent is marked 
by birds at a higher altitude; and these, 
in turn, are noted by the soaring vultures, 
which finally swoop victorious where 
others have led as pioneers. 

That seems to be the true explana¬ 
tion of ' tlie sudden coming of the 
vultures from the central blue. 

What Is a Stick Insect? 

-Natives of the tropics, stick insects 
are among the most curious of inverte¬ 
brates. Some resemble sticks, stems of 
grass, lichen-covered bark, some appear 
to be swathed in moss, and among the 
tribe are the wonderful leaf-insects. 
They -are all relations of the cockroach ! 
Vegetable feeders, they require a warm 
temperature to attain maturity. Great 
numbers are hatched at the London 
Zoo. A healthy female lays an enormous 
number of eggs, and, though some of the 
insects grow nine inches long, the young 
are infinitely tiny. 

Which Animal Has the Highest 
Temperature ? 

• The warmest blood is that of some of 
the birds, and that of the most active, 
the swift, heads the list with 112 degrees. 
That temperature would mean rapid 
death to human beings, whose blood 
heat averages 98 degrees, but fluctuates 
slightly between night and day, and 
between activity, and repose. Even 
“ cold-blooded ” creatures, so-called, like 
reptiles, frogs, snails, slugs, and fishes, 
have warmth slightly exceeding that of 
the surrounding air or water. 


ENGLAND THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 

Her. Life From Age to Age 

A. History of Everyday Things in 
England. Written and illustrated by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Jx T. 
Bastford. 2 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 

These attractive volumes pass English 
life in review from the Conquest to the 
year 1800. Of the doings of kings, 
armies, parliaments, and parties we 
hear nothing ; the aim of the book is to 
show, by word and picture, how people 
lived at home, dressed, moved about, 
and amused themselves—their real life. 

The story moves on from age to age, 
witlr the changing fashions cleverly 
helped by drawings, many in colour. 

Of course, only a selection of interests 
can be followed, but tlie selection is 
wise and interesting. It follows these 
lines—castles, houses, churches, cos¬ 
tumes, ships, coaches, games, and toys. 

Materials are given from which an 
observant reader can .construct, imagin¬ 
atively, the changing lives . of the 
multitude who made up the England 
that really mattered. 

Both author and artist have faith¬ 
fully and cleverly completed an original 
and raluable plan, and we warmly com¬ 
mend these books to all who learn and 
all who teach. 


A CHILD’S POEMS & PICTURES 

The Poems and Paintings of Lady Diana 
Bridgeman. Erskine Macdonald. 10 s. 6d. 

This charming book, the profits of 
which will be given to the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital for Children, is made up 
of poems and pictures Written and painted 
by Lady Diana Bridgeman, daughter of 
the Earl arid Countess of Bradford, 
when she was between the ages of eight 
and twelve. She is shown in the frontis¬ 
piece as she was at the age of ten, a beau¬ 
tiful and lovable child 7 ‘ '• • * *• ' 

The poems, which tell us of things that 
naturally interest the child’s mind— 
fairies and dreams, nurses and nice 
animafs, spring and twilight, stars, birds, 
winds, trees, and flowers—are musical 
and prettily thought out; but it is the 
coloured pictures that are most -remark¬ 
able as a piece of child work. They are 
delightfully imaginative and artistic. 

Lady Diana’s mother assures us that 
both poems and pictures 'are “ original, 
unaided, and untaught work,” and as 
such they make a combination of grace¬ 
ful fancy and instructive skill in expres¬ 
sion far beyond any similar production 
we fiave seen by a child of the same age. 


For Boys and Girls 

GIVEN 
FREE 

250 
Boxes 
of 

Playmate 
Biscuits 

PLAYTIME i3 always arranging some 
splendid surprise treat for its readers. This 
time it is free biscuits—delicious, tasty, 
sugar-coated biscuits that every boy and 
girl simply loves. 250 boxes are to be given 
every week! If you don’t already know 
this delightful COLOURED picture paper, 
this is the time to start taking it in. Ask for 



PRINTED IN COLOURS 
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FARTHEST FROM 
THE SUN 

' THE EARTH’S TILT 
Where Does the Heat Go? 
ERERGY LOST TO THE UNIVERSE 

By Our-Astronomical‘Corresponderti 

There will be no real night next week, 
with the Sun shining for 16 hours a day, 
and The .Moon, about full, lighting up the 
intervening twilight between sunset and 
sunrise. 

Now, this happens just at the time 
when we are at our farthest from both 
the Sun and the Moon, the Moon being 
248,000 miles away on Wednesday next, 
while the Sun will be at his farthest, 
94,449,000 miles, just after midday on 
July 4 ; on these dates, therefore, they 
will each appear at their smallest to us. 

That the Sun should be three million 
miles farther away during the hot- 
weather compared with what he was 
at mid-winter seems difficult to believe, 
but, of course, it is due to the tilt of the 
Earth’s axis, causing the northern half 
of our globe to lean over, much as a peg- 
top does when spinning. 

Mystery of the Sun’s Heat 

This tilt towards the Sun, being at its 
maximum on June 21, causes us to be 
bathed in the Sun’s lieat and light for 16 
hours a day ; that is twice as long ns 
in winter. Moreover, the Sun is shining 
much more directly down upon us, 
which permits our atmosphere to let 
through a larger amount of heat. 

The Sun’s heat, whence it comes and 
whither it goes, is one of the most amaz¬ 
ing things in nature. But it is the heat 
that appears to 'be lost that constitutes' 
the great problem for the- scientists. 
Heat is energy, and where the Sun’s 
terrific outpouring of energy goes is a 
great problem. 

. The amount of heat; for instahee, 
poured out from a square yard of the 
Sun’s surface' is 46,000 tirries greater 
than the heat received by a Square yard 
of the Earth directly under the Sun. 

Nothing Lost 

But is it lost ?, 0 .r can it be lost.? 
The first question tlie scientist, by his 
researches, tries to answer ; the second 
tlie philosopher answers by saying that 
it cannot be lost. He refers to. a great 
law of nature which everyone learned 
in physical science admits.. It is called 
the law of the Conservation of Energy, 
which, simply expressed, ’means that, 
there being a certain amount of energy, 
or. say its equivalent, heat, in existence, 
it can neither be lost nor destroyed. It 
can only become latent , as, for instance,' 
in coal, fireworks, or dynamite, a match 
or concussion very soon setting the 
latent energy going, which our senses 
experience as heat. 

This heat is not lost; it warms us and 
the atmosphere, enters into our life and 
bodies and the chemical elements around 
us, and so becomes latent again, until 
there is another combustion. 

Travelling On and On 

Now, it has been calculated that the 
Earth intercepts and uses only one-22oo 
millionth part of the Sun’s heat-energy. 
Venus and Mercury alone of the planets 
use more than the Earth, while the other 
six planets and the satellites, asteroids, 
meteors, all put together, intercept but 
four or five times as much as tlie Earth. 

So that for every part of the Sun’s heat- 
energy used up and accounted for by the 
bodies revolving around him, over two 
thousand million parts are poured into 
space. This heat-energy cannot be lost, 
say the philosopher and the physicist; it is 
unthinkable. Then, where has it gone ? 

m A minute fraction will reach the stars, 
but this is all that can be accounted for. 
Apparently it travels on and on like 
light, in ever - expanding waves of 
dormant and invisible energy, far into 
the remote depths of space. 

If this is so, then there must be a 
gradual deterioration of the universe, sa 
that what we see is only transient, to 
be followed by a dead universe or 
new heavens. G. F. M. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 


A Thrilling Tale of Play and. 
Adventure at Claycroft School 


: : To!d by 
T. C. Bridges 



What Has Happened Before 

Jack Netley, known as Nettles, and 
Paddy Brough, a red-headed Irish 
boy, are chums at Claycroft School. 

- While on the river one day. Jack 
and Paddy are lured on to a mud-bank 
by Mark Mansford, the bully of the 
school, and his toady, Harney. 'They 
are rescued as night falls by. Tom 
Cosby, a fisher lad, to whom they 
promise some books, and return to 
the house of Captain Gunn, who had 
lent them his boat. 

It is a wretched night, and mean¬ 
while a search-party is being organised; 
but Captain Gunn lets Dr. Colston, 
the Head, know that the boys are safe. 
He suggests that Mansford and 
Harney be taught a lesson, and that 
they should be made to lead a sup¬ 
posed rescue-party. 

■ .The captain then hears for the 
first time who Jack is. . - • - ■ 

. ?* 1 knew his father years ago/’ he 
says,. “ but I should hot know him 
now if I saw him, nor would he mefl’ 

■ Dr. Colston looks puzzled. There is 
something mysterious here, he thinks. 

■ CHAPTER 7 
The Score is Settled 
hat's that, Stokes ? Young 
Paddy Brough and Netley 
stuck out on the mud in the 
marsh ? " 

The speaker was Terry Drake, 
a clever youngster who, though 
higher in the sthool, had a liking 
for Paddy and his new chum. 

“ That's what they say, sir. 
Someone brought the news up to 
the master, and he told me to come 
round to see if there "was anyone 
in the school knew where they 
Avere to be found." 

There was a stir around the 
dormitory. 

■ " Beast of a night for the poor 
kids to be out! " remarked the 
captain of the dormitory, Avhose 
name was Earle. 

“ A terrible night, sir 1 " agreed 
Stokes gravely. " I doubt they’ll 
live through it if they aren't got 
out before morning." 

"Why didn't the chap who 
found 'em get ’em out ? " ques¬ 
tioned another voice. 

It was Mansford’s.. * 

“I don't know nothing about 
that, sir," said Stokes. " Maybe 
he couldn’t find them. You seei 
it’s likely the tide’s left ’em high 
and dry on the mud, and as the 
mud’s too soft to walk on without 
pattens, they wouldn’t ’ be able to 
help themselves.” $ 

“ Couple of young fools ! They 
oughtn’t to be trusted with a 
boat! " growled Mansford. 

" You were down on the river 
yourself, Mansford," cut in Earle— 
" you and Harney. Did you see 
anything of them ? " 

" Yes, I saw them down towards 
the marsh," 4 allowed Mansford 
sulkily. 

’ "If you know where they are, 
sir, you’d best come and lend a 
hand," said the sergeant quickly. 
" It will be like murder if they’re 
left there all night." 

: " I don’t know where they are ! " 
snapped Mansford. 

" You were the last to see them, 
Mansford," said Earle. " You and 
Harney had better go and help 
look for them. I'll come, too." 

" What, on a night like this ? " 
exclaimed Mansford. 

"If I can go,you jolly well can," 
replied Earle curtly. " Get up ! " 
Earle’s word was law in his 


dormitory. Mansford saw there was 
no help for it. Muttering angrily, 
he got up and began to dress. 

Chuckling inwardly, Stokes went 
away, and reported progress. Cap¬ 
tain Gunn laughed openly, and 
there was a smile on the doctor’s 
own face. 

" Earle’s a fine fellow," said the 
doctor to Captain Gunn. "But 
you can make some excuse to leave 
him' behind,' captain ? " 

" Boat won’t hold more than 
three," replied the other promptly. 

" You leave it to me, doctor." 

" What about yourself ? " asked 
the doctor. 

" Don’t worry about me. I shall 
enjoy it. Bless you, I’ve been 
out on worse nights many a time." 

Presently the three boys ap¬ 
peared, Earle very much all there, 
Mansford and Harney sullen and 
scowling, but also, and quite 
clearly, badly scared. 

The captain glanced at them. 

" Come on! " he said briefly, and, 
with a good-night to the doctor, 
led them out into the storm. 

By this time it was blowing great 
guns. They could hardly stand 
when they reached the boat-house. 

" I say, we can’t go out in this," 
said Mansford, in a trembling 
voice. 

The captain gave his great bark 
of a laugh. 

"In with you,” he said—" you 
and Harney. Earle, we shan’t need j 
you. There’s not room for four. 

" No," as Earle began to remon¬ 
strate. " You go up to the house 
and wait. Three’s plenty.” 

Earle knew an order when he 
heard.it. He helped push the boat 
off, watched it go thumping away 
into the teeth of the short waves, 
then went up to the-Grange. 

Mrs. Hussey opened the door, 
and Earle walked right in on top 
of Nettles and Paddy. 

For a moment he was so taken 
aback that he just stood and stared. 

•" You young beggars! " he said | 
at last. " How the mischief did 
you get here ? I thought you were 
out on the marsh." 

Nettles made haste to explain. 

When Nettles had finished, Earle 
threw back his head and burst into 
a shout of laughter, 

" I see it now," he said. " Your 
friend the captain caught on to the 
game and has taken those two fat 
frauds out to give ’em a lesson." 

" What two ? " asked Nettles, 
puzzled. - 

" Mansford and Harney. He’s 
taken ’em down the river to hunt 
for you in the marsh." 

Paddy and Nettles glanced at 
one another. Then both wenlltoff 
at once and laughed till the tSffs 
ran down their cheeks. 

At'last they recovered enough 
to offer Earle cocoa and cake. It 
was now nearly ten, and Earle de¬ 
cided that they had all better go 
back to. the school and turn in. 
So, asking Mrs. Hussey to give 
their thanks to the captain, they 
went back, and soon all three Avere 
safely between the sheets. 

Everyone was asleep, and Earle 
soon followed the general example. 
Nettles and Paddy lay silent as two 
mice, waiting eagerly. An hour 
passed before their patience was 
rewarded. Then the door opened 
softly, and two drenched and 
shivering figures came tiptoeing in. 


leaving trails of water on the boards 
as they passed. 

They were done to the world. 
They had not even heart left to 
scowl at Paddy and Nettles a’s they 
passed. Paddy leaned across and 
whispered : "I’m thinking the 
score’s settled. Nettles." 

" I’m satisfied if you are," was 
♦the answer. 

CHAPTERS 

The Cry in the Wocd 

•"The score might have been 
* settled. so far as Nettles and 
Paddy were concerned, but for 
Mansford and blarney the worst 
was still to come. Next morning^ 
the story was all over the school. 

A little before dinner that day 
Terry Drake, who had been very 
busy with, pen and paper ever since 
school finished, proceeded to pin 
up a large sheet of paper on the 
Lower Fourth notice board, and 
inside five minutes almost the 
whole form were crowded round, 
reading his verses, which dealt with 
the experiences of Mansford and 
Harney the previous night. 

" Hurray for our pet poet! " 

" Topping, Terry ! HoaV do you 
do it ? " 

," Someone fetch Mansford. He 
must read this." 

In the midst of the riot the door 
opened. 

" What’s all this about ? " came 
a deep voice. 

Dead silence fell as thp doctor 
walked forward to the board. 

When he had finished reading the 
verses he turned to Terry. 

" H’m ! I shall know now where 
to find talent for our school maga¬ 
zine. But don’t rub it in too 
much, Drake." 

He nodded, and was gone. 

" My word, he’s a good sort!" 
said Terry. " I thought I was for 
the high jump that time." ... 

"But he’s right about rubbing it 
in," said Nettles. " It’s a bit 
rough, Terry.".. 

The dinner bell clanging out cut 
short any further talk, and all went 
rushing to the Hall. 

Mansford, of course, must have 
known of the verses, but if he did 
he-did not show it. At any rate, he 
and Harney kept very much to 
themselves, and Nettles, left alone, 
began thoroughly to enjoy his 
school life. 

On the following Saturday Nettles 
caught Paddy after breakfast. 

" The books have come," he said. 
" Can’t we take them down to 
Marsea today ? " 

" Sure we can if we can get leave 
off call-over this afternoon. Come 
on. We’ll be. asking the doctor." 

Dr. Colston was in his study. 
Nettles explained his reason for 
wishing to visit Marsea, and the 
doctor willingly gave them leave. 

" Only . you’ll go by land this 
time, Netley," he said, Avith a smile, 
" not by boat. And you and 
Brough must be back by supper." 

They promised,* and immediately 
after dinner hurried off. 

Marsea, a fishing village, lies on 
the north side of the broad White- 
water Estuary, and when the boys 
got there they had no difficulty in 
finding Dan Cosby’s cottage. 

Dan, a big, quiet man AA r ith a 
close-cropped yellow beard, was 
mending nets in front of the house, 
and Tom Avas Avith him. Tom’s 
blue eyes lit up at the sight of the 
visitors, but brightened still more 
Avhen Nettles ga\ r e him the books. 

" I can’t say how much obliged 
I am," he said earnestly. 

"Tom’s mad on reading," said 
Dan,A\ T itha slow smile. " Come on 
in, young gents. We can find you 
a mug of tea. You’ll need it after 
that there tramp." 

The cottage, was tiny—just tAvo 
rooms and a kitchen. But in spite 
of the fact that Dan was a widower, 
it Avas neat as a captain’s cabin. 
The tea was hot and strong, and 
there Avas fresh bread with creamy 
butter and a pot of excellent jam. 
Afterwards Dan took them down 
to the “ hard," and showed them 


his drifter, Avliicli he had just had 
fitted Avitli an oil engine. 

They Avere so interested they for¬ 
got all about the time, and Nettles 
got the shock of his life Avhen he 
looked at his Avatcli and found it Avas 
half-past fWe. 

" Supper’s at half-past six, and 
we’ve only an hour to do five miles," 
he said, in real dismay. " And we 
promised the Head faithfully AA*e’d 
be back in time." < - 

" Ay, it’s five by the road," said 
Dan, " but there’s a cut across the 
fields as’Il save you more’n a mile. 
Tom, you sLoav the young gents. 
You needn't go no.farther than the 
stile into Stoke. }Voods. ’Tis all 
plane-sailing beyond." 

Tom nodded, and they A\*ent off at 
once. They soon reached the stile. 

" Thanks no end. Good-bye," 
said. Nettles, and Avas over like a 
shot, fofloAved by Paddy. 

Tom shouted after them: 

"Mind you keep to the path. 
Squire Sterne, he don’t like folk 
coming through here, and his keepers 
is down like a hawk on anyone as 
trespasses into the A\*oods." 

Nettles paused a moment. 

" We’re all right on the path ? ’’ 

" Ay; ’tis a right of Avay." 

Nettles Avaved liis hand to Tom 
and led the A\'ay at a sharp trot. 
Next moment, with a great rattle 
of wings, a big cock pheasant fleAv 
heavily across the path, and a minute 
later a hare crossed. 

" Sure, theAvoodsis fair humming 
Avith game ! " exclaimed Paddy. 

" No Avondcr the squire objects 
to this path being* used," replied 
Nettles. " I’ll bet poachers ha\*e a 
high old time here." . 

He glanced at his AA'atch. 

" We’re making up time in fine 
style," he said, cheerfully, and 
almost as he spoke the quiet of the 
summer evening AA r as rent by a thin, 
pitiful scream. 

" What is it ? ’’ demanded Paddy. 

" It’s a hare," Nettles ansAA-ered 
—" a hare in a trap of some sort. 
Listen ! There it is again. Oh, I say, 
Paddy, I can't stand this. The 
poor little beggar must be in a gin, 
though hoAv anyone could set one 
of those filthy things in a place like 
this I can’t imagine." And he made 
a dash to look for the victim. 

He had not far to go. Barely 
thirty yards aAvay a fine hare Avas 
struggling franticalty. 

" It's not a gin, after all," said 
Nettles. " It’s a snare, only it’s 
been so rottenly set that the hare's 
got one leg in as well as its head. 
Hold it while I get the Avire off." 

Paddy did so, and Nettles was 
in the act of loosening the twisted 
brass Avire Avhen a shadoAv loomed 
across, and,* looking up, he saAv a 
big, hard-faced man in breeches and 
gaiters and carrying a gun. 

" Ah, ye young varmint," he 
remarked Avith evident satisfaction, 
" so I’ve got ye at last." 

Nettles’s indignation got the 
better’ of him. 

" Do you mean to say you AA T ere 
standing here, Avatching that poor 
creature in her agony ? " he de¬ 
manded. " You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself !." 

The felloAv’s face darkened. 

" You impident young cub. I’ll 
teach you to talk to me in that AA 7 ay. 
You wait till you're in Squire’s study. 
I’ll lay he’ll make you Avhistle 
t’other side of your mouth." 

As he spoke he stooped, and 
seized Nettles roughly by the collar. 

That was quite enough for Paddy. 
All his hot Irish blood boiled up, and 
like a flash he Avas on the keeper, 
and, twisting his left leg behind the 
man’s right, flung his Aveight for- 
Avard. The keeper, quite taken by 
surprise,.Avent doAvn heavily. 

" Come on, Nettles! " cried 
Paddy, and the tAvo Avere off as hard 
as they could split. 

Next instant a AA'histle shrilled 
behind them, and at once a shout 
ansAvcred from the upper side of the 
path. There was a crashing in the 
undergroAvth, and a second keeper 
came bursting out into the path 
right in front of the flying pair. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

When the Box Was 
Opened 

''J'he room was a Korean room, 
and, like most rooms in 
Korean houses, the floor Avas 
covered with oiled paper—thick, 
glossy broAvn paper, which looked 
like leather, and c\-erybody, .even 
the foreign “ teacher-mother/' 
as they called her, was sitting on 
the floor. There AATere no chairs 
to sit on—nobody had ever seen 
a chair in that house. 

There were three Korean girls 
sitting, on the floor with the 
teacher-mother, and she and 
they, according to the custom of 
the country, had taken off their 
shoes and left them just inside 
the door. The girls took up a 
great deal more room on the 
floor, than their friend, for their 
skirts—Avhite skirts and magenta- 
coloured skirts—Avere so Avide 
that they stuck out on every side, 
and were fastened high up under 
their shoulders. If you had looked 
in through the door you might 
have thought they Avere playing 
a game of hunt the slipper, 
except that they were all so 
serious, listening to what the 
teacher-mot her was saying. 

She spoke in the Korean lan¬ 
guage, and they could not always 
understand what she Avas talking 
about, but today her Avords 
seemed clearer than usual. 

“ There is something that I 
Avant you to buy for me," she 
said. “ You will get them so 
much better than I can." 

f< Whatever the teacher-mother 
wants that will we most willingly 
get," they anSA\*ered. 

“ Well, then, I Avant twel\*e of 
your pretty Korean thimbles to 
take back with me to England, 
so that the children in England 
may see how pretty they are." 

The Korean girls laughed, for 
it was the first time they had eAer 
heard any one call these things 
pretty, but Korean thimbles are 
often brightly coloured and em¬ 
broidered. - 

A day or two later the girls 
came to the house of the teacher- 
mother with the things she had 
asked them to get. 

“ My box of thimbles ! " she 
exclaimed, and held out her 
hands, smiling her thanks. 

The girls laughed merrily. 

“It has taken us two days to 
get them," they said. “ They 
were not easy to find." 

“ I am sorry to have given so 
much trouble. I thought one 
could get them anywhere. How 
much do I owe you for them ? " 

“ But they cost nothing at all," 
said the girls, and then they 
darted back, because the teacher- 
mother gave a- scream —first one 
scream and then another, as 
over the Avliite cloth of the tea- 
table tAvelve spiders—big, hairy 
spiders and tiny, black spiders— 
escaped at last from imprison¬ 
ment, were tearing about in every 
direction. 

“ I said thimbles (kol-mo) ! " 
she cried in dismay. 

“I thought she said spiders 
(ko-mo)! " gasped one of the girls. 

But, as you see, the word in 
Korean is almost the same. 
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Oh ! What is so Rare as a c Da$ in June ? 


.53 Q 



DT MERRYMAN 

Diner: “ Waiter, what do you call 
this - ? Beef or .mutton ? ” 
Waiter:: “‘ Can’t vou tell the 
difference-?'” 

Diner : “‘ No!” 

Waiter : “Then why worry 
about it?’” 

El 3 B • 

The ,Zoo That tfaver Was 



The Shrobster 

Js it a shrimp or lobster, 

A fish, a bird, or what ? 

I’ll tell ;you. It’s a shrobster, 

A .mixture of the lot ! 

03 B 'El 
Dd Tou Tive lin -Glamorgan ? 
Qlamorga'N means the gwlad 
morgan, cor the -dominion of 
Morgan, m iprince who Jived and 
ruled in this part of -South Wales 
in the tenth century. 

ei b m 

A writer -whose last oiame was 
-KnoJlys, 

Tried vainly to wote at the rpdllys, 
But no ballot he cast, 

Because till the last 
The clerk cotildnt -call TCnolIis 
Noles. 1 

B B B 
A Cuious Witness 

An ignorant witness : m an /Ameri¬ 
can court, being put upon his 
oath, was told to holduip;his right- 
hand, the method of taking the^ 
oath practised in that ipait -of the' 
country . 

The man at once held up Tiis left 
hand. 

“ Hold up your rigid; hand,’’ .said 
the clerk. 

“ Please, your honour,” replied 
the man, “ I am left-handed.” 
-BBS 

A Picture Lesson in Geography 


.Rhyming Riddle 
I am not of flesh and blood, 

Yet .have I many a bone ; 
No limbs, except one leg, 

And can’t .stand on that alone. 

My friends are many, and dwell 
In all lands of the human race; 
But they poke my nose into the mud 
And shamefully spatter my face. 

Thrust me into each other’s ribs, 
Stick me in gutter and rut ; 

1 have never a window or door, 

Yet I often open and shut. 

Answer next week 

E 0 0 

The Small Schoolboy 
An examiner set the question: 

“ How many times can 19 be 
Subtracted from a million ? ” ex¬ 
pecting, of course, that the-candi¬ 
dates would divide a million by 19 
.and give the quotient as the answer. 

One boy jgave this answer : 

1 , 000,000 1 , 000,000 1 , 000,000 

19 19 19 


999,981 . 999,981 999,981 

and added, “ I can go on doing this 
all the time:” 

D B B 

A Little French'Made Rasy 





Be coffret L’index La poignee 
On met .les bijoux dans le coffret 
He .le fins entre le pouce et Tindex 
Gn tient tie sabre par la poignee 

# 

18 




Wait English village do33 this iueture 
iepresent P Solution next week 

EBB 

The New Spelling 

A student named Turner* 
received a letter addressed to; 
Mr. Phtholognyrrh, and .could not 
understand it for some time. -At 
last he puzzled it out thus:: 

The phth was “t” as in phthisis. 
The olo was “ur” as in colonel. 

The gn was “ n ” as in gnat. 

The yrrh was “ er ” as in myrrh. 


'Leseaufl Un ours ILegramo- 
xharbon -phone 

Le seau a charbon ^st Ibien irempli 
L’ours blanc va plonger dans Teau 
J-e gramophone fait drop >de bruit 

BBT 

A Pun Trap 

A wit once kept a nutmeg-grater 
on his table in order to be able 
to say when a great man was 
mentioned, “ There’s a greater:” 

0 Q 0 

A conceited young man from 
town, hoping to have a joke at 
the expanse of an old fisherman, 
askedhim why we speak of knots at 
sea instead*of miles. 

“ Well, you see, sir,” replied the 
old man, u we could not have the 
ocean tide if there were no knots.” 
0 er □ 

Is Your Name Studd? 

Studd is simply a changed 
spelling of the word stead, 
which means a dwelling or place, 
and the surname arose through 
someone being known as John of 
the stead, then John Btead, and 
finally John Studd. 

B B B 

ANSWERS T:0 L£ST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Fill in the Missing Words 

Vile, evil, veil, Levi, live 

Can You Dolt? 

One will have 3 id. and the otherizld. 


Id on Parle Frangais 

THE WISE MAN 
Tills is from the Sermon on the 
Mount, in Matthew, chap ter .seven. 

24. Qtiicanque entend ces 
paroles quo jc dis'et ilcs met cni 
pratique, sera ^emblublc a .un 
hamme .prudent : qui n but! sa 
maison“sur .lc .roc. 

25. Tai pluie test torrib'ec, Jes| 
torrents sont venus, les vente ont 
souffle et se sont jetes contre 
cctte niaison : elle n’est point 
tombee, parcc qu’elle ctait fon- 
dee sur le roc. 


Notes and Queries 

What is an Appropriation Act ? 

An Appropriation Act :is an Act 
of Parliament authorising the 
expenditure by Government de¬ 
partments of the money voted in 
Committee-of Supply. 

What iis Personation ? Per¬ 
sonation is The -word used when 
,a person wrongfully 'votes in the 
name of .another, 'Whom he pre¬ 
tends to he. 

What does Alma Mater mean? 

Alma Mater means benign mother, 
and is a term used by students 
to describe tlieir university. 
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The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY MARGARET LILLIE 

CHAPTER 8 

At dusk Jerry creeps into a bam, and fmds a surprise supper on a 
heap of fresh straw. He shares it with his pets, and falls asleep 

W hen Jerry woke the night had gone, and it was daylight. 

At first he could not think where he was. He threw out 
Jiis .Turn, and something soft and wet touched it. "Then Tie 
remembered. Of course, it was Pat. And there were Snowball 
and Sammy, fitting side by side staring solemnly down at him. 



“How;! know where -my.siippsT came'from, : ” cried Jerry 


Jerry sat mp, and Then Tie -saw That They were not alone. T3e- 
side them was something else—-something black and white, with 
bright eyes Hooking inquisitively into his. 

Its a bird—*a jackdawT” ^exclaimed Jerry. u I wonder 
where you came from.” 

He looked round,and raught sight -of theham-bone, and began 
to wonder for ihe first time about Tiis supper. Who could have 
brought it ? And was it wrong of him to have eaten it ? 

Suddenly the jackdaw -darted away, and came back with an 
apple in his mouth, and dropped it by Jerry’s side. 

" I do believe-” began Jerry :; ‘but/.before he could say any 

more the jackdaw was -off again, and This Time he brought back 
a lead pencil, and laid it beside Ihe hippie. 

"Now I lenow where my supper‘.came from,” cried Jerry. 
" You brouglrt at, you rascal ! Jackdaws are terrible thieves, 
'they sayj .and this, I suppose, is your hiding-place.” 

But Jerry could not scold him, ior what would he have done 
without him ? 

.An apple is not much of :a breakfast, hut it w r as better than 
nothing, and when he :had eaten it Jerry thought it time to be 
going. So he clambered down to the floor, and went across 
to the door. It was shut and locked . Jerry was a prisoner ! 

More of Jerry next week 

Jacko Watches the Watchman 

J -Acko was hurrying home Tate - one night when he came upon 
a watchman sitting in front of his little box. His lamp and 
his supper were beside Him, hut he was fast asleep. 

"A pretty -watchman’[” cried Jacko indignantly. “ I’ll 
give Tffm a fright.” 

He picked up the bundle, and darted off with it to the 
top of the nearest lamp-post. 

The sleepy old watchman woke up with a start. 

"Time for supper—must be,” (he murmured, and he reached 
down for his bundle. 

Of course it wasn’t there. He shook himself. 

" Surely I didn’t came nway’without it! ” he cried. 

He hunted round, hut all in wain, vand at last he gave it up 
and fell asleep again. 

Silent as a mouse, Jacko slid down from the lamp-post, popped 
the bundle down, and clambered back to ills hiding-place. 
Suddenly he gave a terrific sneeze. The man leapt to his feet. 
" What’s that?” he cried. And then he caught sight of his 
supper bundle, rmd he began to smile. 

" I dreamed it—of xourse I did,” he said. 

Jacko burst out laughing, slid to the ground, and ran off. 



Jacko darted off to lire top -of the nearest lamp-post 


Who Was He ? 

TheVictor Statesman 

A boy who was destined to be 
one .of the world’s-.: most 
famous conquerors and ^states¬ 
men was bom in a time :af great 
political turmoil. \ , : 

He was the son of an official, 
and when 19 years old married 
the daughter a f n weal thy ;aris to- 
•crat who was engaged in :a fierce 
quarrel with a -political leader. 

This leader eventually became 
-dictator, and ^et ap a reign of 
terror. The young man’s wealth 
was seized,and he had to flee for 
liis life, though later he obtained 
a pardon. Tie did not, however, 
venture to return to the capital, 
but joined the army and fought 
for his country in distant parts. 

When the dictator died lie re- I 
turned home and became a pro¬ 
minent leader^ living in great mag¬ 
nificence and holding high office. 
He had marry enemies, but they ' 
could mat destroy him, and when 
.liis term of office expired 'he was 
appointed governor of a province, 
and became one of the greatest 
military leaders of all time. 

But lie was more than a success- ; 
ful soldier. He organised the 
lands he conquered and added 
them to liis -country’s splendid 
empire. He wrote an account 
*of his campaigns, and the book 
has become;a great classic. . : . I 

Af term any brilliant campaigns 
in which, while at times he showed 
great clemency, he was often very 
cruel, he became concerned at 
the political intrigues at home. 

He therefore travelled through 
liis province with liis army in the 
direction of the capital, being 
received everywhere by the sol¬ 
diers and people with great re- ; 
joicings. Then, when he entered 
his native land, a quarrel broke 
out between himself and the 
home government. * - : - j 

He was therefore ordered to 
leave liis army and come alone 
to the capital. 

He was encamped on the banks 
of a small :river, but on getting 
the message, instead of obeying, 
lie marched his army across the 
stream and thereby made its 
name for ever famous in history*! 
The crossing of that obscure little 
river has become a proverbial 
phrase for the taking of any great 
decision that cannot be revoked.; 

His enemies fled, and the vic¬ 
torious general marched to the 
capital, and afterwards pursued 
the hostile forces into distant 
provinces, where he crushed them.. 
Then, going back to the capital, he j 
very soon made himself dictator.: 

Other cam¬ 
paigns followed, 
and Tie became 
practically king, 
though not in 
name. Enemies 
rose up, and a 
conspiracy was 
formed which 
ended in his 
assassination .at the .age of 58. 
Plere is his portrait. Who was he ? 1 

Last Week’s Name—Mrs. Sifidons. 
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The Children’* Newspaper grow* out of My Maeailne. the montmy, 
the whole world laves. My Magazine grew out of the Children'^ 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The M&ga- 
cine appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor's address 
is: Arthur Mee, Flestway House. Farringdon St., London, E.O. 4. 



Postage of the Children's. Newspaper is id. anywhere; a year's 
postal subscription is Sa. 8d. A year's postal subscription to its 
monthly companion. My Magazine, is: British Isles, 14s.: else¬ 
where. 13s. Cd. In South Africa. Australasia, Canada, all subscrip, 
tions must go through the agents given below. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE TO BE DROWNED ■ THE CAR-BOAT • SHEPHERD SCULPTOR 



Boy Hero of Southampton—Alfred Nutburn, England’s Champion Lady Diver—Miss Belle White f who will probably represent The Pet of the Family—A fox cub which 

who saved a boy of four from drowning. England at the forthcoming Olympic dames, taking a high dive at Highgate, where she Is | has been reared wlthafeeding-bottle,and 
His leg was in splints a fortnight before now training strenuously. She hopes to beat the competitors of all other nationalities Is now a great favourite of its owners 



A Hunter’s. Memorial—The fine memorial, in the Running the Butterflies to Earth—School children in some parts of the 
Natural History Museum at Kensington, to Captain country are being encouraged to hunt such butterflies as the cabbage white, 
Selous, described by Lord Qrey as “a great hunter which do harm to crops. This little Nimrod is hot on the track of the enemy 
and a still greater gentleman.” See page two 


Delivering the Motor-Cars—America always does 
things on a wholesale scale, and a typical and striking 
example can be seen in this enormous delivery of 
motor-cars being towed from St. Louis to Cincinnati 



France’s Famous Shepherd Sculptor—Paul Darde, the shepherd- 
artist, whose story was told in the C.N. the other day, at work In 
his studio. The French government has bought oneof his sculptures 



The Land or Water Car-Boat—Thla wonderful car, designed In 
America, is equally at home on land or In water. It travels 
sixty miles an hour ashore, and paddles easily through lake or sea 



A Chicken In an Egg-Cup —We usually put an 
egg in the egg-cup, but this tiny little bantam 
chick Is smaller than an ordinary hen’s egg 



Patience on*a Monument—A little sitter having her portrait 
modelled In porcelain by Miss Parnell, of Chelsea, who has 
recently revived the art of pottery portraiture, once quite common 



Historic Mansion to be Drowned—Derwent Hall, the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Derbyshire house, which will be submerged in a great 
artificial reservoir to be formed in Derwent Dale. See page one 
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